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I@I ‘ Tone, Temper and Attitude 
= ‘i ! ea AHERE are situations in which nothing is right but = 
e HH Cyl the maintenance of an almost illimitable kindli- E 
= z i us ness and forbearance. Where courtesy is calcu- = 
= i lated to defeat candid and honest statement, courtesy rather | 
= te * than truth ought to be sacrificed, but there are few situa- = 
2 tions where principles and attitudes can not be fairly repre- 
= " sented without any departure from the things that make 
= =} for good will and harmony. In all negotiations concerning 
/ i Christian unity it is important that essential principles and 
= ? facts should not be compromised, but there is a great deal 
Ki that may be ignored in hope, and that ought to be ignored 
An in hope. If our thoughts concerning one another are not 
Z| i always of the kindliest and best, it may not always be neces- thy 
Fi ty : sary to express them; for is there not always the hope that } 
= ( the children of to-morrow may come into a closer relation- I 
4 ship of genuine understanding and fellowship if we of to- ( 
My day can only keep the lines of communication sufficiently | 
EI Hi open and established? 
i William E. Gilroy, 


The Congregationalist, January 30, 1930. 
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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther's missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Looking like a picturesque English 
bishop who had left his gaiters at home, 
Rey. Richard Roberts came into the Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting Feb. 3, and made 
an address that was like a breath of fresh 
air. The night before he had preached a 
sermon at Mount Vernon Church which 
stirred his hearers to the depths. To the 
Boston ministers he spoke quietly upon 
church union in Canada. Broad, tolerant, 
full of faith and courage, quick at repartee, 
full of genuine regard for Universalist, 
Unitarian and Congregational brethren 
who were present, he made a marked im- 
pression. 

The Monday Club and the Unitarian 
Ministerial Association were the guests of 
the Universalist ministers at this meeting. 
The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting 
had been invited, but had been compelled 
to decline because of previous commit- 
ments. Several prominent Congrega- 
tionalists, however, including Dr. Holton 
of the Commission on Interchurch Rela- 
tions, and Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor 
of the Congregationalist, were present. 

Following the address there was a de- 
lightful social hour during which a buffet 
luncheon was served. 

Rey. Richard Roberts is an Englishman 
who has been on this side of the water 
for many years. He came directly from 
Liverpool to the Church of the Pilgrims 
in Brooklyn, the historic church of Dr. 
Storrs, from there went to the American 
Church in Montreal, now a member of the 
United Church of Canada, and from there 
to the Sherburne Church of Toronto. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn, president of the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting, presided. He intro- 
duced Dr. Harold Marshall, who intro- 
duced Dr. Roberts. Dr. Marshall said 
that the series of papers which had made 
the deepest impression of any that have 
been published in recent years in the 
Christian Leader were those contributed by 
John Pererin. He said to the ministers 
what has never before been made public, 
that John Pererin and Richard Roberts 
are one and the same. 

Dr. Roberts spoke in part as follows: 

“What has been done in Canada in the 
last five years has made a stir in the world, 
and on the whole an understanding stir. 
The movement really began about 1820, 
with the union of certain Presbyterian 
bodies in Nova Scotia who had brought 
over to the new land historic separateness 
that proved to be unjustifiable and un- 
necessary under pioneer conditions. For 
the next century there averaged a church 
union of some sort in Canada for every five 
years, so that the union of 1925 was the 
logical issue of all which had been going on 
since 1920. Primarily it grew out of the 
sheer necessities of the case, in a new coun- 
try with its poverty, its pioneering needs 
and limitations. 


“The actual negotiation for union took 
twenty years, and although there were 
some people who said it was rushed 
through, it was deliberate and fully con- 
sidered. The Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, and Presbyterians ceased to be, 
specifically, yet none of them ceased to be, 
because there was no repudiation of the 
past but an absorbing by each one of all 
that was best in the others. 

“You, however, will want to know not 
how it happened but how it is working. 
First of all, it has solved the difficult 
problem of church building on the prairies. 
I mean that in the spiritual rather than 
the material sense. Scattered missions 
and preaching stations, with occasional 
or itinerant supplies, even when assisted 
by mission grants, were relatively in- 
effective. No small part of the insistence 
for a union which would mean fellowship 
came from these pioneer churches. The 
result was that almost immediately between 
seven and eight hundred communities 
that had been receiving in some instances 
two or three sectarian missionary grants 
became self-supporting and even aid-giv- 
ing. So that union made possible the 
opening of four or five hundred new mis- 
sions and preaching stations in the agri- 
cultural and mining regions of the far 
west. This was the economy of God’s 
treasure in men and money effected by a 
united instead of a divided church. 

“The act of union left every local con- 
gregation free to go on exactly as before 
union, if it chose to do so, but there has 
been an obvious tendency to approach a 
common type. The development of a 
larger fellowship made for more spiritual 
elbow-room, and, contrary to what might 
have been expected, there has never been 
a recorded case of a division in a union 
church on the old sectarian lines. We 
have had an illustration of that through 
three years of weekly meetings of the new 
hymn book commission, where the Pres- 
byterians have urged the inclusion of more 
hymns by Wesley than there are in the 
Methodist hymnal, and the Methodists 
have asked for more of the old Scotch 
psalms than the Presbyterians themselves 
desired. . 

“We are not going back on any element 
of our separate inheritances, but we do 
want to forget our historic divisions. As 
I study it I am convinced that it is by this 
spirit of all the churches that we have 
been able to get by snags that looked 
formidable and to achieve a fusion as 
complete as possible, considering the length 
of time we have been at it. 

“Now what of the future? Of course it 
is perfectly obvious that you can’t have a 
church union except in an atmosphere of 
liberality and magnanimity, and what I 
have been trying to say to you is that 
most significant of all the things so far 

(Continued on page 215) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A LESSON AND A LETTER 
AST week we published a vigorous letter from 
Mary Grace Canfield, protesting against what 
she considers wrong teaching in the Sunday 
School Helper. 

One can not dismiss such a letter with a laugh. 
It throws light on the bitter struggle going on in this 
world to make a living. It reveals a depth of sym- 
pathy for the under dog. It contains autobiographical 
references full of pathos which might be duplicated in 
the lives of many ministers and ministers’ wives. 
But the real question the letter raises is concerning the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. No one 
could read the exposition of Miss Fischer, editor of 
the Sunday School Helper, without feeling that in this 
lesson for February 2 she has given us the mind of the 
Master. But the lesson and the letter raise important 
questions. 

First of all, is it true, as the lesson teaches, that 
riches are a great temptation and that the love of 
money crowds out other interests? We assume all 
will agree to this. Is it also true that the lack of 
money is a temptation, and that the struggle fora 
living often warps and distorts a character? We as- 
sume all will agree to this also. . 

Then is there any need of the teaching that rich 
and poor alike ought to free themselves from bondage 
to material things, strive to overcome anxious care, 
set their minds upon God and His Divine Providence, 
and live in an atmosphere of trust? To us this is 
equally indisputable. 

Does trust ever become a vice? Undoubtedly, 
when we leave things to God that we ought to do for 
ourselves. Does human effort ever become a vice? 
Undoubtedly, when it becomes over effort, feverish, 
anxious and inefficient. No virtue that we know of 
but what has in it the seeds of vice. No vice that we 
know of but what has in it a root of virtue. We our- 
selves have to keep the balance. 

Is religion ever put forward as a soporific to keep 
the masses in their places? We all know it. Is re- 
ligion ever taught as a class struggle where the rich 
are maligned? Weknow this to be true too. 

Now, how about this teaching that if we seek 
first the Kingdom of God, all things needed will be 
added unto us? Itis both trueand false. Practically 
every statement in the Bible or out of the Bible is 
both true and false. It is true that if we can live in 


an atmosphere of trust and confidence, see things as 
God sees them, we shall want less, and we shall be apt 
to get more because of the calmness and courage with 
which we go at our work. It is false that if we live 
lives of trust and courage we shall never be crucified. 
Jesus was crucified, and many a minister making a 
choice in obedience to conscience has been crucified. 

Mrs. Canfield writes of hard, unjust, discriminat- 
ing conditions hedging in the lives of working people 
in North Carolina. She speaks of her own married 
life as “‘a hard secrabble.’’ She turns on Bosworth, 
whom Miss Fischer quotes, with “honest wrath’ be- 
cause she thinks he is telling her to séttle down and 
be good and the result wil! be clothes, food and 
house rent. If that was what Bosworth taught we 
should agree with her. But it is not. 

But,we do agree with her in her fundamentals. 
She lives close enough to the people to see the nobility 
of their struggle. That is goodness to her. The long 
hours over the kitchen stove, the endless mending, the 
producing of three meals a day when the cruse and 
the barrel are about empty, the standing all day at a 
machine in a mill, the ministry of Jesus Christ by a 
man who never gets a thousand dollars ahead, giving 
himself until like his Master he sits weary by the well 
—all this to her is seeking the kingdom first. Who 
shall say her nay? Not we. We too have looked 
into the close-shut hearts of some of these Marthas 
cumbered with serving. 

Nor can we disagree with her when. she says that 
not for a fraction of a moment does she believe that 
the total of life’s struggle is for personal righteousness. 
No, it is for improved conditions as well, better 
laws, better housing, sanitation, shorter hours and 
a just and living wage. 

Finally, is it not true, as has been often pointed 
out, that Jesus made a whole gospel by emphasizing 
half truths? 

It is hard for the rich to enter the Kingdom of ° 
Heaven. It is hard for the poor. It is hard for the 
neglected, forgotten middle class. Rich, poor, middle 
class, need our sympathy and our help. There is such 
a thing as individual morality and there is social 
morality. If we seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness material blessings will follow. If 
we seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness we shall be crucified. Itiswrong to take thought 
for the morrow. It is right to take thought for the 
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morrow. It is debilitating tolean on God. It makes 
us Titans to lean on God. Half truths all around us. 
By half truths we live. Ever the wholeness of a per- 
fected life beckons us. We need the lesson of Feb- 
ruary second. We need the admonition from the 
Old North State. 


* * 


TAFT 


ITH profound regret we face the retirement of 
William Howard Taft from the service of his 
country. No other man in our history has 

held the two highest offices in our government. That 
would be enough to make him a man set apart, but 
there are other reasons. To great ability, rugged 
honesty, broad sympathies, he added personal charm 
and lovableness seldom found in a man compelled 
to wrestle with world problems. His smile was 
famous. It was the symbol of a sunny nature. He 
liked people and had faith in them. His Unitarian 
training may have been partly responsible for his un- 
shaken faith in the dignity of man. The only man 
he hated was a man who hated for a petty reason. 
To hate for partisan, racial or creedal reasons to him 
always was petty and sometimes was infuriating. He 
made a Catholic Chief Justice, and the Catholic 
turned out one of our greatest Chief Justices. But 
his nature was too big and broad for much hatred. 
He roundly denounced when he had to and then 
passed on to something else. The famous smile was 
flashing in a few minutes. 


We can not appraise him as a lawyer or a judge. - 


We hesitate even to speak of any of his public ser- 
vices. They are tied up with the history of the 
United States for thirty years. They will loom 
large we believe in history. But this charming man 
we do hail to-day—a liberal in every fiber of his big 
nature, absolutely free from vanity, level-headed 
always, loyal and faithful. 

To know Taft makes one proud of the country 
that trained him. It gives one faith in the race to 
which he belongs. 

We hope and pray that with restored health he 
may live long to sense the gratitude of his countrymen 
and the devotion of friends in all the countries of the 


world. 
i 


LIGHT ON CHINA FROM CHINA 


ROM an able and consecrated missionary in China 
whose judgment we trust, we have received the 
following letter in regard to China famine 

relief. It coincides with information which we have 
received from other sources and expresses our view 
of the attitude of Christian people. 

Because we have concurred in the judgment of 
the American Red Cross that the time was not ripe 
for a nation-wide appeal for China, because we have 
been convinced that an attempt to set up large scale 
relief would inevitably lead to waste, some people 
have assumed that we wanted our brothers and sis- 
ters in China to starve. From the beginning, we have 
asserted that relief ought to go forward through agen- 
cies already on the spot, in touch with conditions, 
able to administer it economically and efficiently. 
The following letter confirms things that the Red Cross 
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has told us about the impossibility of famine relief 
work along the lines on which such work is usually or- 
ganized. It also confirms our conviction that mis- 
sionaries of the right kind can do an enormous amount 
of good if they are supplied with money. 


As to the Famine Relief organization, personally I 
have been very much puzzled to know what is the right 
course under existing circumstances. To tell the truth, 
I felt more in sympathy with your editorials and the 
article referred to than with those in the Congregation- 
alist and I rather think your stand is the more Christian 
one. In some districts the International Famine 
Relief has done fairly efficient work. In other places, 
due to lack of co-operation by the Chinese, their work has 
been less satisfactory. But the question now is, what 
of the future? Shall we aid or hinder by helping China 
sufferers in a large way? There is no way of giving an 
infallible answer, but my feeling is that the Red Cross 
Report is right (and your editorial) as to the real situa- 
tion, and the right action under existing conditions. 
Personally, I think that some of the militarists in China 
will exact more taxes in any district where they know 
foreign help is being given. They are absolutely and 
entirely ruthless, as they have proved repeatedly in re- 
cent years. Therefore I think foreign help at. present 
on any large scale is useless, perhaps worse than useless. 
We missionaries can not but help when people are 
starving in our vicinity, and the churches ought to con- 
tinue to give some to individual missionaries who can 
give quietly with discretion, where help will not hinder. 
But even this I think doubtful if done on a large scale, 
for then it would have the same influence as the work 
of the I. F. R. 


* * 
THAT EDITORIAL ‘“‘UNIVERSALISTS BE- 
LIEVE IN GOD”’ 


E are much pleased to receive from all parts 
of the country letters of commendation upon 
our editorial “‘Universalists Believe in God.” 

We are not so vain as to think for a moment that we 
have made any real contribution to a subject on which 
our greatest intellects have been at work for cen- 
turies. We recognize that our testimony merely ex- 
pressed the longing, the hope, the deep conviction, of 
some other people. No one can answer adequately 
those who assert that God is merely a subjective 
projection of human need. No one can answer us 
when we assert that God is the great reality of the 
universe and that we can commune with Him. We 
can not prove. No one else can disprove. All we 
can say is: “This is what our experience convinces 
us is true. ‘God is our refuge and strength, our 
present help in trouble.’ He is as real to us as this 
physical world. He makes His presence known un- 
mistakably whenever we give Him half a chance. 
‘We love him because He first loved us.’”’ We do 
not say to those who doubt, ‘‘You poor deluded fools.” 
We do not think that fora moment. We find among 
those who deny God some of our brightest and best. 
Some actually deny. Some only think they do. Some 
who deny serve more effectively in the upward march 
of mankind than some who affirm. But we have 
reasons for our faith, and we have been attempting 
to give them for what they are worth. 

Now among the letters commenting on “Uni- 
versalists Believe in God’’ there come two which raise 
the question as to the wisdom of “giving so much 
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space to humanism” or “debating these questions.” 

The writers clearly see that some things had better 
be left alone. Christian Science would be much 
stronger to-day if the authorities of the church had 
left Dakin’s book on Mrs. Eddy severely alone, unless 


' they had been prepared to go along with Dakin in a 
| frank examination of the facts. 


We all are much 
stronger usually when we ignore personal attacks. 
There are people and causes full of the spirit of self- 
advertising. It is better to leave them alone. But 
this movement in the modern church called “human- 
ism’ is far different. It has enlisted the support of 
great thinkers and noble men and women. It has 
taken departments of philosophy by storm. It has 
aroused the enthusiasm of ministers of religion. It 
has captured students. And all this in spite of the 
fact that it is as old practically as human thought. 
No, we can not ignore humanism. 

On the other hand we can not stop other things 
for the pleasure of arguing and speculating. Talk 
about humanism which makes us forget human be- 
ings in dire need is not humane. The neglect of the 
hungry and cold in our effort to prove or disprove 
that they are accidents reflects no credit on our re- 
ligion. 

Work in the spirit of Christ must go on whether 
or no. 

But all these philosophical questions have a 
practical bearing that we must never lose sight of. 
Our philosophy impels our decisions ‘and our de- 
cisions make us give or withhold the help our fellow 
man needs. Our philosophy makes us buoyant and 
confident or sad and discouraged. 

If we think God is the one Will and we are pup- 
pets we act like puppets, and the sick lie neglected in 
our back alleys. 

If we think God is all moonshine—well, we 
won’t say what we shall do, because we as a race do 
several kinds of things, but at least it is within the 
bounds of truth to say that under such conditions 
the heart is taken out of most of us. 

If our philosophy is summed up in the magnificent 
Universalist affirmation, ‘If God be for us who can be 
against us,” that makes us invincible and tireless in 
our work to build the Kingdom of God here on earth. 

So we must deal with humanism and try to re- 
place it with Universalism. That is why we are here. 
If we did not believe Universalism we should abdi- 
cate. We do believe it. We believe it is the one 
answer to the philosophical doubts of the age. 


* * 


IMPORTANT CHURCH NEWS SUMMARIZED 


ECAUSE we lack space in which to publish them 
in full we here summarize important happenings 
in the world of religion as described by Dr. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert in his fortnightly news ser- 
vice to the religious press. 

Robert R. Moton of Tuskegee gets the Harmon 
award for constructive service in behalf of better race 
relations, the first Negro to receive it.... The 
Evangelical Seminary of Mexico, backed by eight 
Protestant denominations, for the training of minis- 


ters and lay workers, began its thirteenth year Feb. 


. The American Friends 


‘ 


6 with 200 students. . . 


brought Christmas cheer to Marion, N. C., strikers 
and the Baptist Mill Village church gave the use of 
its building for a Christmas party. Daily food for 
the winter is more needed than the party, and checks 
may be sent to the Friends at 20 South 12th St., 
Philadelphia, or to the Federal Council, 105 E. 22d St., 
New York. . . . Dr. Malcolm Davis, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, long in charge of the Rural Church Depart- 
ment of the Congregational Church, with the help of 
150 persons has issued a list of the fifteeti books every 
rural pastor should own. . . . Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara 
of Washington, D. C., is the new director of the Rural 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 
. . . . Thousands gathered in the churches of Russia 
to celebrate Christmas. Other thousands made other 
demonstrations outside. . . . The new chancellor of 
Victoria University, Toronto, Dr. Wallace, is a re- 
turned missionary. . . . Lutherans of the world have 
set up a continuing world organization with a full time 
executive in charge. Dr. John A. Morehead, an 
American, is the new executive. Persecution of Lu- 
theran minorities in Rumania and Russia is being 
fought by this world organization. ... The new 
head of the Institute of Pacific Relations is Dr. David 
Yui, a native Chinese, head of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. 
. . . « Problems of the city church will be considered 
in a conference at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Feb. 17- 
19... . Mr. Thelm of Geneva, Switzerland, is making 
a tour of the United States under the auspices of the 
Federal Council, speaking of the International Labor 
Organization from the standpoint of a European 
churchman. . . . Forty denominations will meet at 
Evanston, Ill., Feb. 25-27, for the third time to study 
peace problems. ... “The Social Work of the 
Churches” is the title of an interesting new handbook 
by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, published by the Federal 


‘Council... . “Industrial Attitudes in the New South” 


was the subject of an all-day institute in Richmond, 
Jan. 23, sponsored by the Y. W. C. A., League of 
Women Voters, and National Women’s Trade Union 
League. . . . John R. Mott recently brought together 
twenty-five of the younger theologians of the country, 
representing many churches, for a two-day conference 
at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y. 

Into how many fascinating fields of thought 
these brief sentences lead us. How little even the 
best informed among us know of what is doing in this 
world. .We are convinced that if we did know more we 
should have more faith in the church, in ourselves, in 
the outcome. And we should want to spend more 
time on the vital things. 

* * 


A CONVENTION SET UP RIGHT 

HE Religious Education Association, whose twen- 
ty-seventh annual convention opens in Cleve- 
land April 23, has definitely adopted the round 
table plan for this great gathering. The speakers 
chosen to present great themes include some of the 
best in the country, but the delegates will talk things 
over instead of spending all of their time being gorged 
with talk by others. This is admirable. We should 
like to attend such a gathering, both because it deals 
with subjects of fundamental importance and because 

it is trying to deal with them in an intelligent way. 
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The Message of Unitarianism’ 
Thomas Henry Billings 


SHE other night the men’s club of our church 
5 in Salem had a Baptist layman come and 
We} speak to them, telling them why he is a Bap- 

S tist. He emphasized as characteristically 
Baptist the very convictions and attitudes that we 
think are Unitarian. In the question period that fol- 
lowed the address, one man asked him to tell us what, 
in his opinion, was the difference between the two 
groups. A Unitarian layman during the discussion 
suggested that the difference really was in the views 
the two groups tend to take regarding human nature. 
The Baptists, he asserted, much to the surprise of our 
Baptist guest, tend to believe in total depravity, while 
the Unitarians believe that man is by nature good. 
Now, while it is not true that the Baptist Church is 
committed to any doctrine, and certainly not in our 
own day to the doctrine of the inherent sinfulness of 
human souls, I think my Unitarian friend was on the 
track of a fundamental difference in two contempo- 
rary forms of Christianity. JI am not admitted to the 
pulpit of my Baptist colleague in Salem because, they 
tell me, 1am not evangelical. Jama Unitarian. The 
difference is perfectly real. Most Protestants to-day 
are, formally at least, evangelical, but Unitarians are 
not in this group. While it is true that men as far as 
I am from the evangelical position are admitted to 
this Baptist pulpit, provided they are in churches 
other than the Unitarian, and while my Baptist friend 
goes so far as to classify Universalists as evangelicals, 
yet the distinction he makes has real significance. 
Evangelicals still believe in man’s natural helplessness 
and weakness and in his need of a miraculous salva- 
tion. No man, they think, can have his life brought 
to harmony and power without miraculous divine 
grace. 

Important consequences follow from this belief in 
the necessity of miraculous salvation. The success 
of evangelism depends on the convictions that are 
latent in the minds of those who are addressed. The 
evangelist quickens these convictions to vivid life 
until they take hold upon the emotions and sweep 
away the obstacles of inertia, of habit and of diffidence. 
Life becomes organized about these convictions as a 
new center. This quickening of emotion in regard to 
beliefs already held is a part of the technique of the 
evangelical churches. The change that takes place 
they regard as miraculous. There can be no miracu- 
lous salvation without a miraculous saviour. Gen- 
uine evangelicals are concerned for the doctrines on 
which their technique is based. They are right in re- 
senting the inroads on this body of doctrine that are 
taking place in our day. Criticism of any part of the 
heritage of Christian doctrine is, from their point of 
view, dangerous. It undermines the foundation on 
which Christian conversion rests. I do not see how 
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men and women who believe in this evangelical 
Christianity can take any other course. They ought | 
to resent attacks on the traditional Christian teach-— 
ing. Of course, in time, a new body of doctrine may © 
be formed in the minds of common men and women - 
to which a similar appeal may be made. But that. 
time has not yet come, and when it does come people . 
will not be encouraged by any who adopt the evan-~ 
gelical theory of conversion to examine their creeds — 
critically. They will be expected to accept as true — 
the doctrines taught them by their spiritual leaders. 

You will understand that I do not for a moment 
mean to imply that all who are not in the Unitarian 
denomination are genuine evangelicals. Leaving aside 
for the moment the sacramentarians, there are multi- 
tudes in all the Protestant denominations who are not 
evangelical. Even where they use the evangelical 
language and technique, they have shifted their 
position under the influence of the very different ideas 
that form the intellectual climate of our time. Uni- ~ 
tarians are frankly not evangelical. Channing and — 
his associates were products of the romantic move- | 
ment. They saw in the child, not a fallen and de- 
praved creature, but one “‘trailing clouds of glory.” — 
The romantics emphasize the excellence of human _ 
nature. The extreme romantics were the anarchists, - 
who claimed that man was naturally good and that — 
the corruption they could not deny was due to human — 
institutions. “Phey took quite seriously the sentence 
that begins Rousseau’s Social Contract, “Man was 
born free and equal; everywhere they are in chains.” - 
Not all romantics were anarchists, but all believed in ~ 
the inherent goodness of human nature. This con-— 
ception of man was revolutionary dynamite in poli- © 
tics, art, religion, and in fact in every sphere of human - 
activity. In our day this doctrine still continues its © 
work, notably so in education. It is changing our 
whole theory and practise in this field. : 

The Unitarian movement in America was one of 
the fruits of the romantic movement. Salvation, for 
these early leaders of our group, was not a miraculous 
change of man’s nature from evil to good. Man’s 
nature was good already. It was rather the unfolding 
of human possibilities. Conversion was for them a 
focusing and ordering of the life, not a miraculous 
change. The idea that each individual must go 
through a regular sequence of emotional reactions in 
order to be saved was rejected, and the attention of 
the church was directed to religious education, not to 
conversion by revival methods. 

There have been excesses in connection with this 
doctrine of natural goodness. In our day we are 
learning, as Chesterton says, that though we may not 
believe that humanity must be washed in the blood — 
of the lamb, there is no doubt that it needs washing. 
The exaggerated romanticism of much current edu- 
cational theory is paralleled in the history of our 
denomination. There has been at times a tendency 
to declare that all men are confident and achieving 
and to overlook the futility and failure that oppress 
some. It is of no use to talk to a man who is bound 
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by evil appetites and tell him he is to be saved by 
character. His problem, and he knows it, is to win 
character. On the whole, however, the denomination 
has been sound. Christian nurture, the dominance 
| of noble ideals in a soul with all its powers fully de- 
veloped, has been steadily emphasized. Unitarians 
| have tended to believe that men are so made that 
teach. they needs must love the highest when they see it, 
‘may | that Christ, if he be lifted up in the lives and words of 
omen} his followers, will draw all men to himself. This im- 
that | pulsion of the soul towards good is variously explained 
le} among us. Some are idealists in philosophy. For us 
val: || the sting that destroys a man’s complacency and 
‘as drives him on to new achievements in character is it- 
ime} self an evidence of the God who is not only within 
ia, | the universe but beyond it.” It is God, we think, that 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. Others are satisfied with a very different 
explanation. All are agreed, though, that this im- 
pulsion exists and that men must yield to it, for it is 
their life. 

One result of the emphasis on the goodness of 
humanity has been the relaxing of doctrinal bonds. 
| “We seek,” said Channing, ‘not to impose our own 
beliefs, but to inspire men to seek their own.’”’ For 
those who believe in the goodness of man there is 
no need of a supernaturally revealed body of truth 
which compels the mind of every man alike. The goal 
aimed at is not a miraculous transformation of the 
life in an emotional outburst, but an unfolding of our 
human powers and their direction to noble and normal 
ends. The intellect is operative in this process. 
To be religious at all, Unitarians think, one must be 
religious not merely with the consent, but with the 
active co-operation, of all his faculties. Each in- 
dividual is to work out his own salvation, the full re- 
lease and development of his powers. 

Now it is this attitude toward man and toward 
the doctrine of salvation that characterizes Unitarians. 
Their doctrine of the unity of God was a mere incident 
of their deeper faith. Channing preferred to call 
them, not Unitarians, but Catholic Christians. ‘‘Ac- 
customed, as we are,” he wrote, ‘“‘to see genuine piety 
in all classes of Christians, in Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians, in Calvinists and Arminians, in Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists, and 
delighting in this character wherever it appears, we 
are little anxious to bring men over to our peculiar 
opinions.”” (Cook, 103.) This broad spirit of tolera- 
tion has been at once the strength and the weakness 
of Unitarianism. Our leaders have not been aggres- 
sive champions of any set of dogmas. Fiery enough 
they could be on some subjects, but they were more 
eager to understand men than to convert them, more 
eager to inspire them each to follow his own pathway 
to God than to win them to a different way. 

Because of this attitude of toleration, Unitarians 
have been regarded as cold and indifferent in matters 
of religion. It is true that much that seemed of first 
importance to other Christians failed to win their 
interest. Liberalism often seems no more than a cold 
and hopeless indifference. It looks like a compromise 
with the powers of evil. Asa matter of fact, it is not 
this at all, but the attitude that seems so strange is 
due to a new insight in regard to what is and what is 
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not essential. Jesus must have seemed to many of 
his contemporaries a weak, compromising man. He 
was indifferent to much that they thought of first 
importance. They were wrong. He pierced through 
the precepts of the Law to the central core of it. 
This clear grasp of what is essential meant that he had 
passed beyond the form and that the form itself for 
his followers was on the way to be discarded. But no 
one was more uncompromising than Jesus when it 
came to the things that he held essential... So violent 
are his words in the gospels that men who are softer 
in fiber than he are shocked, and accuse him of fanati- 
cism. There are things on which a Unitarian can not 
compromise. Touch these and you find him aflame. 
Dr. Bentley brought the first Catholic priest to Salem 
and the first mass said in the city was said in his house. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of Bishop Cheverus. 
On the quarrel between Catholics and Protestants 
he was indifferent, for he did not see any threat to 
liberty in the church as it then was in America. He 
represented a new point of view and a new criterion 
for distinguishing what was and what was not essen- 
tial. This did not mean any compromise or wavering 
on things that he regarded as essential. 

Now it is in the things that they regard as essen- 
tial that we see what Unitarianisn really means. 
These essentials are not capable of being stated in any 
creed similar to the traditional creeds. They go deep- 
er than that. They are rather attitudes toward life 
and reality, attitudes which will of necessity produce 
in each man a mode of worship, a moral code, and a 
creed. They together constitute religion in Carlyle’s 
sense of the word, as “‘what a man practically knows 
and lays to heart concerning this universe and his 
duties and relations herein.’”’ On these there is no 
compromise. People who do not adopt these atti- 
tudes as their own will not be at home among us. We 
shall delight in their piety but we will let them go. 
These attitudes may be considered under the heads 
of worship, self-dedicavion, intellectual honesty, and 
freedom. I shall take them up in turn. 

Worship is, of course, an essential. The form it 
has taken in our Unitarian churches has been af- 
fected by the search for complete sincerity and 
veracity, so that in some of the churches to-day there 
is a complete absence of all that most of us are ac- 
customed to associate with worship. This is a pass- 
ing phase. Too much is omitted, and human nature 
demands more of the sense of continuity with the past 
and with all reality than such meetings can provide. 
But even in the bare lecture which, I am informed, 
some of our most distant churches provide instead of 
the forms to which we are accustomed, we must re- 
member that there may be worship. I fancy that 
many of us can remember lectures that from their 
titles no one would suspect of being religious, but 
which as we listened to them brought us in contact 
with an ideal so lovely and alive that it captured us. 
Our whole being responded to it, not our minds only, 
but our will and our emotion. Even in such a form, 
then, there may be the authentic ‘‘stoop of the soul 
that upraises it too,’ the characteristic mood of 
worship. We may become aware of that which gives 
meaning to our lives. There is no agreement among 
us when we attempt to define this something that is 
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the object of our experience. I can only say that 
for me, and for most Unitarians whom I know, this 
something is a manifestation of God Himself, the 
reality of the universe who is self-conscious mind 
and will. We respond to His beauty with delight, to 
His steadfastness with trust, to His goodness with the 
rousing of our own wills to work with Him. We are 
often accused of emotional coldness in our services of 
worship. This judgment utterly mistakes us. In our 
own church in Salem I am conscious at each assembly 
of the beating of emotion under an appearance of 
calm. I was surprised one morning when a young 
man, used to what is known as a bright service, 
remarked that ours was cold. I had been aware of 
an unusual degree of emotional fervor that morning. 
That young man is typical of a large group. Some 
Unitarian churches are made up of people like him. 
They seek awareness of God through quickly moving 
ritual, full of light and color. As Unitarians we are 
indifferent to the method of worship, so indifferent 
that there is as complete an absence of uniformity as 
one could wellimagine. But we do believe in worship, 
in the response of the whole man to the whole of 
reality, a response that involves emotion, as well as 
intellect and will. 

I wish to repeat, though, that religion with us is 
more than a mere emotional response. It means 
dedication. Unitarians have always been sensitive 
to the enterprises of the human spirit, the warfare 
against ignorance and poverty and war and disease; 
against cheapness and dullness and all ugliness; 
against the rule of passion and savagery in human 
spirits. We regard this warfare as the call of God to 
us, and we give ourselves in answer. Channing’s 
preaching had a great moral driving power. A part 
of its fruits are to be seen in the initiation of work for 
the education of the blind, for a better treatment of 
the insane, for more adequate public schools, and in 
the strengthening of the opposition to slavery. In 
fact Unitarians everywhere tend to interest them- 
selves in the philanthropic enterprises of their com- 
munities and to play a prominent part inthem. Itis 
easy to exaggerate the importance of the social gospel 
and to give it a place of supremacy over the culture 
of the spirit which is its root. \ But a true spiritual 
culture is sure to bring forth fruits in the bettering 
of human social and moral conditions. Unitarians 
regard this practical living in the spirit of Jesus as an 
essential. In this dedication to a holy hope they find 
deliverance from self and a deeper fellowship with 
God. 

Another essential of Unitarianism is intellectual 
honesty. In our worship and in our practical living 
we emphasize the necessity of complete sincerity and 
veracity. In my own early environment, when once 
religion had taken hold of me, I found that in order 
to have fellowship with other Christians I had to 
express my religion in words and acts that seemed at 
first unnatural. It was as though in order to be re- 
ligious I had to pretend to be some one else. I made 
the effort and succeeded in putting into the words 
and acts a meaning of my own. I had to force some 
of the words in order to do it and now and again I 
felt a bit like a hypocrite. I do not think that this 
is so of all who are in the fellowship in which I was 
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brought up. They really belong in it. It expresses 
what they think and feel. In the Unitarian Church 
the abandonment of formal creeds does not mean that 
people do not believe. It means that in their search 
for fellowship they are not to be handicapped by words 
or codes or forms that seem to them unnatural and 
unreal. We have made our organization as simple 
as may be in the hope of removing things that might 
become stumbling blocks. The Unitarian Church en- 
courages each man to be true to his own experience 
and conviction, and not to pretend. 

I scarcely need to add that Unitarians believe 
in freedom. It is implied, it seems to me, in a!l that 
I have said. Worship and consecration are either 
sincere or they are nothing. When there are authori- 
tative codes there are sure to be some deeply religious 
persons whose religion is to a greater or less degree 
forced out of its normal expression. Such forcing 
tends to weaken its power. Love and loyalty can 
not be compelled. Ido not mean to imply that those 
who have authoritative creeds and codes are none of 
them free. There are hosts who find in such creeds 


and codes the expression that best suits them. They | 


are free. We, however, think it well for each man to 
find his own creed and his own code. We encourage 
him todo so. We believe that in such an atmosphere, 
where each shares with his fellows his own faith and 
moral passion, the piety that is produced is altogether 
lovely and of good report. We know that freedom is 
only machinery, but it is indispensable machinery for 
the end we have in view. 

Of course such individualism has its dangers. 
We have examples of undisciplined thinking. It is 
hard, too, for us to carry out corporate enterprises. 
We lose in efficiency. We feel, though, that the 
spiritual gain more than compensates. On these 
four things, then, I think I may say that Unitarians 
are agreed. On these we can not compromise. We 
stand for reverent worship, for moral earnestness, for 
intellectual honesty and for perfect freedom. The 
message of the Unitarian Church is that these are 
essentials of the noblest religion. 

* * * 


LO, A GREAT MULTITUDE 
Revelation 7 : 9 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
How they have sought and found Thee through the ages, 
Now dimly apprehending, now the veil 
Rent for a moment; stumbling, rising, finding 
Peace at the last—and crying, ‘‘Hail, all hail!’’ » 


Safe past the torture-flames, the roar of lions, 
Past the arena’s mobs, their angry jibes— 

Lo, a great multitude that none can number, 
Krom all the nations, kindred, people, tribes. 


There, in God’s temple, daily, nightly, serving, 
Singing “‘Amen, thanksgiving, power, might!’ 

Never to hunger more (‘‘the Lamb shall feed them’’), 
No more to grope (for there ‘‘the Lamb is Light’’). 


Lord, somewhere in that Temple of clear vision, 
Where Thou unfoldest truths to set men free, 
Keep Thou a place for us, Thy puzzled children, 
Thirsting for righteousness, and Life, and Thee! 
Berwyn, Maryland 
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* many other denominational offices. 
__ in Lowell at the union meeting of Congregationalists, Unitarians 
and Universalists, Jan. 28. 
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§P=—)N reading recently the absorbingly interesting 
#| recollections of the late Moncure D. Conway, 
that fearless champion of freedom and friend 
of the unfortunate, we obtained a text for a 
sermon. It was impressed anew upon us that who- 
ever sets out in life following the gleam, obeying ever 
the lead of the better self, has gone forth, as the writer 
to the Hebrews said Moses went, not knowing whither 
he went, nor where he would ultimately bring up. 
No one could have foreseen the career of Moncure 
Conway, thus guided. The son of a slaveholder, he 
began life as an ardent defender of slavery and asa 
Methodist minister, then, through chance reading of 
something of Emerson’s, he became a Unitarian 
minister and devoted anti-slavery advocate, and 
finally a sort of non-theistic humanist. 

This is true of institutions that are thus led. 
No seer of the church—Thomas Baldwin Thayer or 
Abel C. Thomas—could have presaged the course of 
the development of this denomination. Who would 
have thought that the Universalist Church, starting 
out as Trinitarian under the leadership of John Mur- 
ray and others, would shortly through the influence of 
Hosea Ballou become and remain predominantly 
Unitarian—and that too before the Unitarian de- 
nomination was fairly launched? Who would have 
thought that a church apparently largely committed 
to the teaching of Father Ballou of the so-called 
death and glory doctrine, that punishment is confined 
to this life, and at death a transformation takes 
place—of which Channing said no more irrational 
doctrine was. ever broached—would within almost a 
generation of his death have gone over to the posi- 
tion of the restorationists, the opponents of the death 
and glory idea, and declared that men begin the next 
life just where they conclude this, that, as was later 
put in an article of faith, there is a certainty of just 
retribution for sin? 

Who could have suspected that the church that 


held the Channing Unitarian conception of Jesus, ora 


sort of Arian conception that he was not God but more 
than man, that still sings the hymns like “O Lord and 
Master of us all,” and which just thirty years ago 
wrote into its articles of faith, ‘“The spiritual authority 


- and leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ’”—how for- 


tunate for some of us was that adjective “‘spiritual’’— 


- that such a church would come to hold, at least so far 


as the majority of the ministers are concerned, to the 


simple humanity of Jesus, and that the editor of its 
_ young people’s organ would announce that he had 


removed the motto “For Christ and. His Church,” 


which formerly appeared as its shibboleth, not, I 
_ take it, as honoring Christ less, but as emphasizing 
__ the social objective more? 


Who would have thought that a church that 
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based its proclamation of universal salvation on the 
omnipotence and absolute sovereignty of a God of 
love, who if He could not save all men was not God, 
and if He did not seek to save them was not love, would 
come to include in its ranks humanists and others? 
Though we yield the honor here to the Unitarian com- 
munion, who declare that belief in such a God is 
inimical to the best human service and the noblest 
human character, and that putting everything up to 
almighty God has crippled man’s sense of moral re- 
sponsibility and made his Christianity weak and 
flabby. 

Or who could have conjectured that a church 
whose characteristic. doctrine was the final salvation 
of every soul in some great future day, would come to 
declare that we should not be:concentrating attention 
on some future state of blessedness—that was too 
remote and uncertain to dogmatize about, that it was 
to rob this day of its right—our business was to live 
and serve men as best we can now in the spirit of our 
faith, and not be anxious about any to-morrow, and 
that only as we are anointed with the Spirit of the 
God of Universal Love so that we shall seek persist- 
ently for life, justice, and blessing for all men without 
distinction of race or class or rank, and set ourselves 
in resolute opposition to all that stands in the way of 
such a consummation, can we talk with any warrant 
or reason about blessing for all souls, here or here- 
after? 

Well, we thank God that this church has te able 
to change, that it has not only kept its windows open 
heavenward expecting some ‘new light and better 
apprehension of His truth, but has dared to follow the 
lead of the Spirit even in opposition to traditions of the 
past. Surely this is a sign of its vitality and pro- 
gressiveness. 

When the speaker was a theological student—a 
short time ago!—we were very carefully instructed in 
the theology of the Universalist Church, so carefully 
and well that I could give you that in outline this 
minute. When we were examined for ordination 
we were asked some such question as, ‘‘Upon what do 
you base your faith?” and the answer was, “Upon what 
logically followed from the truth of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God.” The venerable Asa Saxe remarked 
in that rich organ-like bass voice of his, “That summed 
it up very well,”’ and the candidate as we recall was 
asked no more questions. But we should have a 
rather poor opinion to-day of a faith that rested on an 
intellectual deduction from premises however true, 
and by means of logic however sound. 

What Universalist clergyman or scholar would 
undertake to state the Universalist theology for the 
rest of his brethren, let alone the laity? To be sure 
we have the five articles of faith—which have served 
well—but there is more latitude of belief and thought 
in the Universalist Church to-day than in almost any 
other—I put the “almost” in for modesty’s sake— 
and, from my standpoint, it is a good sign. We are 
held together by something more vital and profound 
than agreement in doctrine. Indeed the best thing 
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- about the teaching of the fathers—this is my appraisal 
—was its morality and spirituality, not its specific 
theology. Some may ask what does hold the Uni- 
versalist people together. As I heard Dr. Nash say 
once when he heard some minister confess that he did 
not oblige people to assent to the five articles when 
uniting with the church, ““What are we, a mob or an 
army?” He was implying that the vitality and 
efficiency of our organization depended on obedience 
to the letter of the law of the church. 

But through all the changes that have taken place 
in the life of our church there have been a certain per- 
sistent, unchanging emphasis and spirit which more 
than anything else have given us our justification and 
character as a sect. Just as amid all the alterations 
in a man’s views in the course of his life the underlying 
motive and sincerity remain the same. Such modi- 
fication of the ideas of Moncure Conway, yet the same 
man through all. Beautifully did he inscribe a book 
to his parents, stating that, while he knew the teaching 
was so alien to their thought, still he felt the dedica- 
tion was very fitting, for they had taught him always 
to follow the lead of his own idea of right and truth. 

You ask: What then is this emphasis and spirit of 
the Universalist Church? I find it in three things. 

First, the Universalist Church from the beginning 
has insisted that the God we worship must be the 
highest goodness and according to our conception of 
goodness. Oh, they did not say this in so many words, 
but they did this. We do not forget that this reitera- 
tion that God must be good and loving was associated 
often with the conception of His sovereignty and 
omnipotence, and that He was to accomplish His 
beneficent ends not by the power of love or goodness, 
but by His almightiness, simply because He was su- 
preme. 

If we should survey the history of the Jewish re- 
ligion as it is unfolded in our Bible and ask what is its 
greatest credit or merit, we should answer as Matthew 
Arnold taught us years ago, that it was that the Lord, 
Yahweh, is righteous according to our human stand- 
ards of righteousness. It was never. thoroughly 
thought out in their life and experience. It was al- 
ways associated with their theistic ideas of one who 
supernaturally and magically could accomplish his 
will—never disentangled from these. But neverthe- 
less in spite of error and disappointment and tragedies 
and problems that they could not understand or solve, 
they clung tenaciously to this, that their God must be 
just, and handed it on to Jesus and mankind. Even 
so, with all their error and misccnceptions and disil- 
lusicr ments, the Universalist fathers and their suc- 
cesscrs have insisted that the God we worship must 
be one with our highest ideal of goodness and they 
summed it up in the article of their old Winchester 
confession, ““We believe in one God whose nature is 
love.” 

This human appeal to these ideals of goodress 
that had emerged in the life of cur common humanity, 
was what more than anything else made people re- 
sponsive to the Universalist preachers at the start. 
It is why Uni‘ ersalist churches or preaching stations 
sprang up here and there, so that it looked at one time 
as if this little sect might become very numercus. 
When the apostles of the faith made this appeal, it 
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struck a chord that vibrated in many hearts. Would 
you, they asked, treat your disobedient children as 
ruthlessly and truculently as we are told God does His 
sinful children? How would you do in such a case? 
They were bidding men to listen to the dictates of 
their own best humanity. They were following an 
example reputed to have been set long ago by one who 
said, ““What think ye, If a man havea hundred sheep,” 
“What one of you thatisfather,” teaching men to trust 
the voice of their own noble manhood as the very 
voice of the Highest. Mere sentimentalism, we may 
hear Professor Babbitt say. Nay, I should say the 
highest rationalism, for we are trusting to something 
whose nature and power and way we understand in 
our own lives. 

The very pacification, reconciliation and unifica- 
tion of the peoples of the world, their emancipation 
from greed, superstition, and exploitation by their 
fellows, depend on the extension of such a religion, 
such a worship of the spirit of love, justice and uni- 
versal good-will, revealed and expressed in human 
life. 

Over in London at this time, the representatives 
of the nations are sitting in a naval parley upon which 
the eyes of the world are turned—almost a miracle 
that such a conference could be had, as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald said. But while we hail our Kellogg Pact, 
and Locarno treaties, and such conferrings as this, © 
as signs that the world is moving forward, out of the — 
darkness of barbarism into light, we must not be- 
misled, nor misconceive. : 

There is no short royal road to peace or universal 
justice, the -greatness of the task that is still ours. 
So long as nations are restrained from springing at 
one another purely by force, as the eminent corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, E. L. James, tells 
us is the case with those in central and eastern Europe, 
how vain it is to think that to abolish war all we have 
got to do is to adopt treaties. No, we have got to 
cultivate in the peoples of the nations the religion of 
love and good will, win them to the worship of this 
spirit, so that they will trust it, not as some power 
outside that will somehow help and save them, but 
because they know in their own souls something of | 
the nature of this Love, what is its way, what its 
power is, and so, like Jesus, Gandhi, Thomas Mott | 
Osborne, dare to act in the personal and public untried’ 
exigencies of their lives, to trust themselves unreserv-- 
edly to its spirit. We have a long way yet to go, 
have we not, in the direction in which this church 
started? But is there any other way out? 

The second element which accented the spirit off 
the Universalist Church was the inclusiveness of its 
human objective or aim. All people were destined teo| 
the best life, every human was to be blessed. The} 
Universalist Church did not spring into existence like: 
Minerva from the head of Jesus, panoplied anc! 
endowed with mature gifts, as was the case with ou 
Unitarian sister. It grew up among the commori 
people. It did not attract the rich, the cultured, the 
influential. It fulfilled the scripture—not many wise, 
not many mighty, not many noble after the flesh wer 
called. Scarcely any of its preachers were collegx 
bred. Hosea Ballou, the outstanding man among th: 
people for nearly or quite half a century, long oppose 


~ good-will and sympathy are required! 


spirit expressed in such an inclusive man. 
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a theological seminary, for fear among other things 
that it would divert the ministers from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. I do not know whether that was 
any reflection on the self-consciousness of the clergy 
that were so fortunate as to be college-bred. But it 
is said that our Unitarian brethren of the early days 


| looked rather askance at the uncultured people who, 
| like themselves, were ostracized by Orthodoxy, and 


considered them, as Horace Greeley said, “‘sort of 


/ country cousins’—an attitude toward which the 


Universalists, not listening to the voice of their best 


| humanity, showed so-called natural resentment. 


! We do not know whether the fact of this popular 
character of the following of the church affected its 
religious democracy or not, though we suspect it was 
not without its influence in making them sensible of 
their kinship to the whole human family. However 
that may be, Universalists in their reaction from the 
doctrine that only a part of mankind were destined 
to happiness, declared that all were to be brought home 
to virtue. Not one was to be overlooked or neglected 
or rejected. Every one was to count one and be in- 
cluded. God would not be a God of love and be con- 
tent so long as any soul was outside in misery or sin. 
You know what Ruskin said was the finest verse 
in English literature: ‘“Never elected while one soul’s 
oppressed, never dejected while another’s blessed.” 
It said that we were to seek for justice and life for all 
peoples and individuals, and to seek unremittingly. 
For when that was brought down to earth and applied 
to this life, it was an interpretation of brotherhood 
and of social justice as wide as the human race itself. 
It justified the name Universalism. Whether it 
justified the Universalists in their own lives is another 
question. For it proposed a social purpose and ideal 
quite in harmony with its ideal of a God of Love as 
the object of worship, but most difficult to realize. 
To be a brother to all men, not to man in general, but 
to this and this and this particular man or woman, 
who fulfils that demand? And yet it is unquestion- 
ably what is needed. 


“Whatever man I chance to see, 
Amazing thought, is kin to me, 
And if a man, my. brother.’’ 


Easy to say, but to fulfil the spirit of it what grace of 
What store 
we set by our social circles and cliques and companies, 
how hard to break through their snobberies and pride 
exclusiveness and be a brother indeed to those who are 
shut out from what we prize! We have a good way to 
go before we can measure up to the demands of this 
But again, 
is there any other way we can bring in justice and 
happiness into industry, business and social life? 

The third thing that enters into the spirit of the 
Universalist Church is the spirit of hberty. It has 


_ stood for the right to seek and apprehend the truth for 


_ what it is in him to be without freedom. 


yourself, for freedom to think, speak and live your life 
straight out. We talk of helping men to come to 
their own, their true destiny. No man can become 


The Universalist Church 


religion, science, and life. 
They 


was composed in the beginning of come-outers. 


had given up old associations because within them 


i 


It is basic to | 


they could not be true to their own best selves. They 
prized their freedom and appreciated its meaning to 
sincerity and life. When it was proposed to form a 
confession of faith, they were opposed to it, for they 
had known the restrictions and bonds which creeds 
impose on one’s liberty to think and speak. 

There is a famous saying, ‘““You shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free,” but there is 
something more important than knowledge of the 
truth, and that is freedom that makes it possible for 
men to search and apprehend the truth for themselves. 
We are sometimes asked what tenets which we hold 
we would surrender in order to unite or federate with 
others. We answer, Not one. We do not believe in 
any kind of union, or federation, or even church 
membership, which calls on one to give up what he 
honestly believes. That is to put a premium on 
insincerity and strike at the very vitals of a man’s 
religion. 

A great many talk about Christian union and the 
broken body of our “blessed Lord,’’ but when you 
come to the test it-turns out that the only kind of unity 
they are advocating is where you come in and accept 
their pet doctrines. Surely it ought to be apparent 
that the only kind of Christian unity is where you 
stipulate not simply for liberty for yourself, but in- 
sist on liberty for your brother also so long as you are 
both at one in the purpose and desire to help men to 
have richer and larger life. 

We are earnest for Christian unity and union, 
but not for any from which any of our brothers are 
shut out because of their differing belief, in other 
words, which is false to the spirit of freedom. 

The Federal Council of Churches excludes the 
Unitarians and the Friends and the Universalists, 
because, mark you, of their differing belief. We have . 
only praise for the work of the Council, and readiness 
to do all we can to help in its various efforts for peace 
and justice. We are told that the reason that we are 
not invited is that if those who believe we should be 
invited should make a move to that end, a large body 
of the fundamentalist type would withdraw from the 
organization and thus weaken it, so it is a certain 
kind of utilitarianism that prevents this body from 
being liberal. I do not undertake to judge them. 
But speaking for myself, if the Council should open 
the door sufficiently to weleome us while declining 
to open it wide enough to include others of as unques- 
tioned spirit and motives as ourselves, I should be 
opposed to accepting any such invitation. 

When William Lloyd Garrison went to the World 
Anti-Slavery Convention in London in 1840, the 
convention refused to seat Lucretia Mott and one 
or two other women as members, through they were 
accredited delegates, because they were women, and 
Garrison, the most prominent delegate to the conven- 
tion, declined to take his seat, taking his stand for 
equality of representation without regard to sex, race 
or color. 

So we take our stand for unity on the basis of a 
common religious purpose and aim, with liberty for 
every one to seek and apprehend and express the 
truth as he sees it. And we believe in standing for 
this until itis vindicated. If thisis denominationalism 
then we wish to be counted as denominationalists. 
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Contemporary Congregational Doctrine’ 


Douglas Horton 


=) HE phrase, “Congregational doctrine,” will 
iy Acx| seem to many Congregationalists an irre- 
ducible paradox, for Congregational has 

22 long been adjective for arrant individualism, 
while doctrine has suggested an ordered social system. 
But, the paradox is not so vicious as it seems, for the 
individual’s right to believe as he pleases does not 
imply his indifference to what others believe, and 
there is sufficient movement of ideas among Congre- 
gationalists for us to point out what thoughts seem 
to be gaining ascendency and whither, therefore, our 
majorities seem to be tending. 

I say tending, for there are no signs that the de- 
nomination has already reached its doctrinal destina- 
tion. As a matter of fact, mild surprise comes over 
the average Congregationalist when he finds his church 
described in the columns of a religious periodical as 
“orthodox.’”’ Orthodoxy to him has a connotation of 
impenetrability, and suggests a body of doctrine im- 
posed upon believers from without. It recalls the 
Catholic systems, either Greek or Roman, in which 
the center of authority lies in the social group rather 
than in the individual. There is none of that in 
Congregationalism to-day; and one is therefore likely 
to deem the use of the word ‘‘orthodox”’ in this con- 
nection more of a tribute to the ignorance than the 
insight of the user. 

The more I have thought of it, however, the 
more it has seemed to me that the description is more 
accurate than we have been prepared to admit. 
Others, as Mr. Robert Burns hinted, may have a 
‘better perspective on us than we have on ourselves. 
In fact I am ready to agree with the description if 
only I may define the term “orthodox” as meaning 
non-heretical. JI am coming to believe that the Con- 
gregational churches have no flair for heresy. I em- 
ploy the word “‘heresy”’ in its etymological if not in its 
technical sense, as being a choosing, a taking of a 
part from a whole, a placing of such emphasis on cer- 
tain doctrines that other doctrines are muted. If 
one lets go the idea of exclusive organization which 
has been associated with orthodoxy by the Greek 
and Roman Churches, he may go back to the truly 
Catholic conception of an orthodoxy which fears only 
lest it be narrowed into heresy. In that sense Con- 
gregationalism is orthodox. And with this key in our 
hand we may hope to open many doors to under- 
standing the genius of this communion. 

It is because of the Congregationalists’ fear of 
becoming heretical and shutting out an essential value 
that they lay not a breath of suppressive restraint 
upon the preaching even of fundamentalists. These 
men are in an extreme minority among them; but the 
churches as a whole have a misgiving that they would 
only be shortening the periphery of their denomina- 


*The Rey. Douglas Horton, pastor of Leyden Congrega- 
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tional usefulness if they attempted, by any kind of 
pressure whatsoever, to abridge the ministry of these 
few. Let us admit that the fundamentalist may 
misinterpret the religious experience, a misinterpreta- 
tion, as we have often heard it said, does not invalidate 
the experience, and the Congregationalist questions 
if one ought to go on from fundamentalism until he 
has clearly assessed the values there and is ready to 
earry them with him unimpaired and undiminished 
into the realm of more modern symbols. To be 
specific, if the values of fundamentalism may be said 
to be, on the one hand, the vastness of the scheme it 
presents to the mind, and, on the other hand, the 
definite demand it lays upon the will, one can remark 
at once, in comparison to this, that much of present- 
day liberalism is an incomplete and rumpish affair 
indeed. The latter type of thought makes no pre- 
tense to demanding an act of the will: it is preached 
week after week to congregations without so much as 
an intimation that the religious life calls for decision. 
It does not involve the will, and therefore does not 
reach the whole personality.. And this is the reason 
that Congregationalism everywhere has either found, 
or is looking for, some adequate substitute for the 
demand laid by fundamentalism upon the will. It 
does not desire to be heretical: it will not separate it- 
self, if it can help it, from any focus of value. And as 
for the vastness of the canvas on which fundamental- — 
ism paints its picture—the Lamb slain from the be- 
ginning of the world, the act of sacrifice in history 
which altered the course of eternity—for this also 
Congregationalism has found or expects to find a sub- - 
stitute, different in form but as tremendous in content. 
The typical Congregational minister is not given, in 
any case, to ridiculing these ancient and outmoded 
ideas in the pulpit, he hardly mentions them. He 
has too uneasy a distrust lest he should by that means 
dismiss, with the fictions, a part of the truth. 

Conversely, the key to the fact that Congrega- 
tionalism was never in danger of becoming a prey to 
fundamentalism during its recent orgy, as were cer- 
tain kindred denominations, is found in this same 
circumstance. With the exclusive element of funda- 
mentalism Congregationalism could have no inter- 
course. This was too plainly a heresy, a choosing of 
certain goods at the expense of others. 

It might be said that this is also the reason one 
can prophesy with assurance that the Congregational 
churches will hardly feel a ripple of agitation from the 
contemporary intellectual splash called humanism. 
If I understand humanism well enough to name a 
distinguishing characteristic of all the schools, we 
might call it that system of philosophy which denies 
an absolute in life: reality is not to be thought of as 
God’s will, but simply as a wash of possibilities. A 
recent writer is probably correct, so far as America is 
concerned, who calls Prof. John Dewey the father of 
all the humanists. Dr. Dewey is no doubt stimulat- 
ing and keen, but he is no doubt unsatisfying. Is he 
not, in fact, best understood when it is discovered 
that he has left one factor of experience completely 
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out of his system? I can not forbear comparing him 
to the sexton of my church who presides over the 
signboard in front of the building, rearranging the 
letters each week as new announcements are required. 
It is beyond doubt the most exhilarating reading our 
community has, for the simple reason that during a 
recent fire all of the letters “I’’ were lost, so that 
twenty-five letters are all the sexton has for his alpha- 
bet. In place of the missing letter he will put an 


exclamation point, or a ““T”’ with the cross-bar erased, 


or a dash mounted sideways—and so skilfully does he 
do it that one is bound to wonder if there is any real 
need for an “I” in our alphabet at all. The sexton, 
however, is not more skilful than Dr. Dewey. One of 
the philosophical alphabets which the human race 
has been using for several centuries is that developed 
by Aristotle, and comprises his doctrine that every- 
thing has four causes—a formal cause, that is, an idea; 
a material cause, that is, some substance; an efficient 
cause, that is, an agent; and a final cause, that is, a 
purpose. Now if you drop out the formal cause, you 
will still have enough causes left to build out of them 
a respectable philosophy. You will have some jug- 
gling to do, and substitutions to make, but the final 
product will seem simpler than any orthodox system 
of thought, because its units are fewer in number. 

But can we really leave any letter out of the al- 
phabet, and can we really dismiss the thought of a 
formal cause of things? Can we say that there is no 
Idea which controls existence, that there is no Mind 
brooding over it? Congregationalists, perhaps be- 
cause of their Calvinistic ancestry, do actually have a 
powerful sense of the mandate laid upon them by 
that Mind. They know they must come to terms— 
and yet can not come to final terms—with that de- 
manding Sovereignty which insists on rightness and 
inscribes over life a Thou Must. Man is not, as the 
humanists say, the measure of that necessity, for it is 
that necessity which measures man and draws him 
out beyond himself. 


This is ourdoom.... 
Toseek forever . . . . the Rood and the Rose, 
The Lips and the Grail that beckon us . . 


O’Sheel puts it in mystical language, but in some form 
or other most of us would admit the presence of the 
imperative he describes—an imperative definite in 
urgency though not definite in application, just as it 
would come from an overmind that did not wish to 
rob us of free will. To leave this out of our descrip- 
tion of existence would be to omit the chief letter, say 
letters—the Alpha and Omega—from reality. And 
this is the essence of heresy. 

On the other hand it should be asserted with 
equal insistence that according to the non-heretical 
principle no barrier can be raised against honest 
humanists. It is to be presumed that there are many 
in Congregational pews already who profess nothing 
more than the “high religion” of Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann; and yet no one would deny that they have the 
truth in them, though not what others believe to be 
the whole truth. To shut them out of the church 
would be to shut out half the Gospel—a consum- 
mately heretical performance. The only point to be 
noted is that they are never likely to exert a leading 


influence among fellow-churchmen who regard them 
as incomplete personalities. é 

There is a larger heresy than any I have men- 
tioned, the one indeed into which orthodoxy is like- 
liest of all to fall—that of faith without works. The 
Congregational churches have it as their ideal not to 
be deficient in an active ministry to the world. This 
is the raison d’etre of the two larger permanent 
arms of service, the Foreign Board and the Home 
Board. = 

The Foreign Board, officially known as the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, the oldest such missionary society in America, 
reaches out a helping hand toward people in need in 
other lands. There may have been a day—and there 
probably was—when the highest motive of such mis- 
sionary endeavor was to pluck brands out of the fire; 
but that day has long since passed for the American 
Board. If God is the God of the whole earth, it fol- 
lows that He alone must be the inspirer of all religious 
feeling everywhere. The modern missionary, there- 
fore, though not without the definite belief that Chris- 
tianity is of superior significance to other religions, 
presents his faith to Confucians, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, and others with the same deference that one 
would feel in presenting a cherished conviction to 
honored brethren. And as the language of brethren 
is active aid rather than words, the missionary builds 
a hospital, or school, or social settlement, as the situa- 
tion requires. Inevitably a community grows up 
about any such enterprise—that is, a church is formed 
—and a complete link is forged between the West 
at its best, and the Hast. If the world is ever to be- 
come a brotherhood, such spiritual links would seem 
to be absolutely indispensable. Failure, to forge 
them is, from the viewpoint of that final brotherhood, 
heretical, divisive, not Congregational. 

Of the Home Board, or more accurately, Home 
Boards, it is not necessary to speak at length, since 
doubtless the work of the corresponding agencies in 
our three denominations is similar. In unoccupied 
areas assigned them by an interdenominational com- 
mission, the Congregational boards through their 
field-workers set up Sunday schools, build churches, 
and in general foster religious and moral life in new 
communities. But the older communities are not 
neglected: the boards stand ready to advise and assist 
Congregational groups anywhere in the United States. 
In sections of the country where the state government 
has not yet provided adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for the children and youth, schools and col- 
leges are established. 

In behalf both of the missionary societies and 
of the churches in general, various commissions have 
from time to time been appointed to study certain 
problems and inform the denomination concerning 
them. Such are the commissions on Inter-Racial Re- 
lations, on Social Relations, on International Rela- 
tions, and the like. An interesting subdivision of the 
Commission on Evangelism and the Devotional Life 
has been the ad rem committee on Worship. This 
committee, constituting itself a seminar of research 


‘into the historical and philosophical principles of 


worship, has published a number of important pam- 
phlets which serve as practical guides to those minis- 
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ters and church officers who have felt that the element 
of richness and beauty has been lacking in the austere 
type of worship inherited from the New England 
fathers. Nothing more perfectly illustrates the non- 
heretical principle of Congregationalism than this: 
Once the want of higher art and better symbols was 
felt in the churches, no consideration whatever, not 
even loyalty to the past, was able to arrest the tide 
of interest devoted to finding more adequate forms of 
worship—a tide rising, to be sure, in the other free 
churches as well, but nowhere felt more fully than in 
the Congregational, where it is now at flood height. 
If there ever existed in our churches a desire to be 
known as heretical and distinctive, it seems to have 
been lost in the profounder desire to be catholic and 
all-inclusive. 

Of special note in the past year has been the work 
of the Commission on Inter-Church Relations. The 
passion not to be heretical naturally expresses itself in 
a tendency toward union with other denominational 
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groups, as the recent merger of the Congregational 
with the “‘Christian’”’ churches goes to prove. Though 
it fell to the members of the Inter-Church Commission, 
working with a similar commission of the other body, 
to arrange the details of this merger, the results at 
which they arrived are, so far as I know, unanimously 
congenial to Congregationalists everywhere. 

And it is a faith held by many that the day is not 
far distant when the Congregationalists shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with the 
Unitarians and Universalists in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

In conclusion it might be prophesied that if 
Congregationalism is developing according to an in- 
herent principle of catholicity and now coming to self- 
consciousness in that respect, the next dominant doc- 
trinal interest for its thinkers and writers—an in- 
terest already foreshadowed in the best thought of 
the last generation—will be a theory of the Church. 
But that is another story. 


The Unholy Trinity 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


gememee| )\[ AN wearied of his business and his pleasure, 
#| rebellious at the multitude of things that 
he had to do but hadn’t yet done, and the 

= things that he had intended to do but had 
eich ow failed to do, and the occasions on which he 
had simply not tried to do anything, slammed into 
his office one day and slumped into a chair. Then a 
queer thing happened. The office disappeared. The 
man found himself in an utterly strange place. A 
formless, toneless, depressing place it was. Gray, 
all gray; the land was gray and the sky was gray. An 
atmosphere of gloom pervaded it all. Fearfully the 
man looked about him for a means of escape. There 
seemed to be no way out, no beginning or end to the 
region, A momentary sense of relief came as he saw 
a figure coming toward him. The figure was arrest- 
ing by reason of its face, a kindly yet unusual counte- 
nance. Its face was like to that of one who had 
long looked on indescribable suffering, helpless to re- 
lieve it. 

““Come,”’ said the presence, “I will show you the 
people of this place.” 

“What is the name of this land?’ asked the man. 

The answer again brought fearful foreboding to 
the heart of the man, for the presence spoke gravely: 
“It hasno name. It is no place and it is every place.” 

While they were talking, the guide took the man’s 
arm and began to lead him in the direction of what 
looked like a field of stones. As they came nearer, 
these objects were seen to be a great host of motion- 
less human figures. The man shrank from the sight, 
but was pushed close to the throng. The eyes of these 
people showed life, and on their faces was a rigid 
expression of perpetual anguish. The unwilling visitor 
turned in horror from the sight, only to be met by 
a more alarming spectacle. Rushing toward him was 
a great army of people. On their faces was the mark 
of desperate seeking and just the glimmer of hope. 
As they came close, however, the hope died out of 
their faces, and instantly without apparent thought or 


reason they all turned and rushed off in another di- 
rection. The man watched them, fascinated with 
morbid interest, noting their aimless rushings hither 
and yon. There was a pause; the man was mystified, 
for the sound of tramping feet did not die out. Then 
he noticed the source of the tramping, a third band 
hurrying or trying to hurry away from the others. 
The strange thing about these people was that though 
they were striding along speedily and steadily, they 
made no progress, but were like animals on a tfead- 
mill, walking, walking, but always in the same spot. 

Sick at heart, our friend turned to his guide and 
said, “Tell me, what is the meaning of this?” 

“These souls,” replied the presence, ‘“‘these un- 
happy souls, when they were on the earth allowed 


- themselves to become the victims of one or another of 


the members of what we call the ‘Unholy Trinity.’ ”’ 


“The Unholy Trinity,” gasped the man. ‘What 
do you mean?” 
“T mean the Unholy Trinity of vices. We call 


them unholy because they are vices against the very 
essence in which life exists and grows. These vices 
are a trinity, as you shall see. They are the most 
unpardonable sin of man’s soul, the greatest delusion 
of man’s mind, and the saddest tragedy of man’s life. 

“The most unpardonable sin,” said the guide, “‘is 
killing time. | 

“Tm sorry to say it seems to be on the increase 
in your twentieth century, especially since you have 
achieved what you so curiously call prosperity,’ he 
added. ‘‘The greatest delusion is ‘finding time.’ It, 
too, seems to be increasing, especially since the in- 
troduction on your earth of so many labor-saving 
machines. I don’t know why this should be so. 
But I overhear many of the new arrivals muttering 
over and over, “When I find time, I’ll help him,’ or 
‘Vll find time some day to do it,’ and other such 
formulas. You. would be astonished, sir, to know 
the number of splendid things those poor souls planned 
to do when they found time. 
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“The third member of this trinity,’’ concluded 
the guide, ‘‘the greatest tragedy of man’s life, ‘losing 
time,’ is, of course, the natural result of either or both 
of the other two. The last group you saw were suf- 
fering this tragedy—they who walk as on a treadmill. 
They are trying to double back on their steps to re- 
cover and redeem lost time, but get nowhere. The 
second group, those rushing aimlessly about, are still 
trying vainly to find time for all the worth-while and 


‘fine and generous things they once decided to do, 


but put off. They are, perhaps, more pitiful than the 
ones I have just spoken of. The motionless ones are 
now killing time in spite of themselves. Indeed, they 
now wish that time would annihilate them.” 

There was a long silence. The man, stricken 
with a growing, nameless fear, yet overpowered with 
curiosity, left his guide and went once more to look 
closely at each group. Somehow, it was not surpris- 
ing but none the less horrifying when he beheld one 
in each group who bore the face and form of himself. 
Now memory bombarded his consciousness with an 
endless array of forgotten facts. In spite of the agony 
of it, he was surprised into noting an unprecedented 
thing. 

Never before had he been without some mea- 
sure of comforting self-justification. He was sorry 
for himself now and appalled at his situation, but had 
no excuses to offer. Now the unseen terrors of the 
place invaded his mind, also, arranging the inventory 
of memory. He saw with surprise what an aston- 
ishing amount of time he had killed while on earth. 
He remembered how in the light manner of his kind 
he had spoken so thoughtlessly about “killing time.” 
He remembered social games, once useful and recreat- 
ing, which in his case had degenerated into unprofit- 
able ways of killing time. Heremembered the literary 
trash of his generation that had somehow secured a 
monopoly of his reading. He recalled endless dis- 
cussions of idealistic schemes—talk about man’s 
brotherhood, democracy, and social justice—that he 
had so often indulged in when he was a young man. 
They had started sincerely enough, but, since nothing 
was done about them, they became mere intellectual 
and ethical sprees ending in empty generalizations. 
He recalled now the less spectacular things that had 
been suggested to his soul while on earth which he had 
rejected scornfully in his zeal for the great idea. 
Many other remembrances of time killed rose up to 
torture him. 

But worse than all these was the clear perception 
that he had been a victim of the great delusion. He 
had long been going to find time to visit that old 
friend of his who was sick. It had been said, he re- 
membered, that John was in pretty poor financial 
circumstances. The man recalled that he had in- 
tended to find time to see John and quietly arrange 
to remove his financial worries. He had only yes- 
terday been thinking that he must find some time to 
get acquainted with his daughter. She was fast be- 


coming a young woman now. And he had also in- 


cluded in his scheme some time to spend in companion- 
ship with his son. And always—yes, for years back— 
he had been meaning to find time to get in and do 
some real work in the numerous community enter- 
prises that he knew made the town a good place to 


do business and a desirable place to bring up children 
in. Somehow that time had never arrived. 

Then came the realization that he was the victim 
of earth’s greatest tragedy, the irredeemable loss of 


time. His guide approached him again and spoke 
gravely. “It’s dreadfully hard on them, isn’t it, 
sing 


“Hard on them,” groaned the man. “Yes, it’s 
hard on them and it’s hard on me. _It’s—it’s awful.” 

“A great deal of this trouble,” said the guide, “‘is 
due to warped and twisted notions of the men of your 
earth that beliefs and creeds and theologies are the 
means for the realization of brotherhood, the perfec- 
tion of democracy, and the establishment of justice.” 
He shook his head sadly as he continued: “‘Why can’t 
the earth men see that brotherhood is realized, and 
democracy perfected, and justice made sure, by one 
sure method—the honest, intelligent use of time? 
Time misused or abused or wasted slips away as 
quicksilver disappears in the sand. Time well used 
becomes the very fabric of pulsing life, the essence out 
of which spring creations of beauty, knowledge of 
truth, and lives of goodness. But there is one condi- 
tion. One of your own sages has expressed it: 


“Time was, is past; thou canst not it recall. 
Time is thou hast; employ the portion small, 
Time future is not, and may never be; 
Time present is the time for thee.’’ 


In the silence that followed the speaker’s last 
words echoed and re-echoed in mocking tones in the 
heart of the man. “Time present is the only time 
for thee.” Again the man’s memory goaded him. 
He recalled the presence speaking of all those hosts 
of people as souls and referring to ‘“‘when they were 
on earth.” The full significance of his plight dawned 
on him. He too, then, had died and come here. “Or 
rather,” he said to himself, “I sent myself here.” 
Again came the angel’s last words, ‘“Time present is 
the only time for thee.’”’ “Oh, why does he mock 
me?” thought the man. He realized that for him 
time had ended—was all lost. He reeled like one 
drunken. His reason tottered. He seemed to suffer 
in all three groups of those souls and in pity for them 
all. Hebroke into a cold sweat—and woke up! 

Trembling with joy and relief to find himself back 
in his office, that man thanked his God that even 
though it had been only in a dream he had for once 
looked at himself squarely and with complete honesty. 

Men in later days remarked the change in our 
friend. He had always been an honest, industrious, 
respectable person, though at times given to irrita- 
bility and at other times to promising much more 
than he ever fulfilled. He became much more than a 
respectable person. All who knew him knew a real 
friend, an understanding father, and a most valuable 
citizen of the community. 

“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Klee 


In the announcement of the revival at the Church of the 
Brethren, made in the Herald last week, the linotype spoiled a 
perfectly good compliment by misplacing one letter. The sen- 
tence should have read: “He believes in a happy religion and 
lives it.’’ But the linotype made it ‘“‘He believes sin a happy 
religion and lives it.’’—Sabetha ( Kans.) Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A UNITARIAN CALL TO ARMS 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

Your editorial saying that Universalists would not become 
Godless humanists is very heartening to one who must read weekly 
in the Unitarian paper that whether we like it not humanism 
now holds the cards. Just how far the thought is fathered by a 
wish in the mind of Dr. Dieffenbach can not be told with cer- 
tainty, but even if he was wrong and Unitarians were not losing 
the faith, it would still sound very much like atheistic propaganda 
to have the paper come out week after week with but one refrain. 
There is more than one way to propagandize, and the thing I like 
about your editorial policy is that you take it for granted that 
Universalism is right, whereas the Unitarian paper takes it for 
granted that Unitarianism is wrong. Bowne used to point out 
that monotheistic theism (sounds redundant I know) had grown 
through the long ages of man’s evolution in thought and civiliza- 
tion, and that consequently the onus probandi rested on the in- 
novations, not on what had been worked out at so great pain and 
labor. 

Recently there were two articles in the Register by Professor 
Sellars of Michigan. The cavalier way in which Dr. Sellars 
treated theism was shocking. The condescending tone he took 
as he referred to Whitehead as one of the older philosophers was 
outrageous. Whitehead will be read when John Dewey is for- 
gotten. A philosophy that gives man no meaningful cosmic 
position will not hold man’s affections or control his intellect. 
The other alternatives to theism, namely, nontheism—I use 
the expression to spare the sensitive feelings of those who say that 
one can deny the existence of God without being an atheist—is 
too utterly irrational and absurd. 

I wrote to Dr. Dieffenbach recently saying that the die was 
cast—that it was now a battle to the death between God and 
No-God philosophy in the Unitarian Church. He countered in 
an editorial denying that Unitarians ever battle to the death. 
I hope he is wrong. I hope there is still enough deep regard for 
the faith of the Unitarian fathers among present-day Unitarians 
to start a real war of theological thought. I hope the war for 
which Dr. Dieffenbach has so ardently—if unconsciously— 
worked, will not be long in coming to pass. There must be war, 
because there is nothing to “‘confer’’ about in this business. One’s 
philosophy of life in the long run resolves itself into the final act 
of faith. One finally elects to believe in religion which means 
God, or he elects to reject God. It is a black slur against the 
dignity of the human mind to say men can long hold the issue in 
abeyance, neither affirming nor denying. To not think about 
ultimates is to not think at all in the full meaning of the term, 
Not even Dr. Dieffenbach wants to see us so degraded. 

Iam for the war. I want to see Unitarians forced to takea 
définite stand. When they have taken it then we can go on again 
with the business of religion and let bickering die. Meantime 
we can have no clear objective; there is confusion in our minds. 
For if God exists our aims and methods will be different than if 
what we see and feel here and now is all there is for us. 

Aux arms! 


John Clarence Petrie. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
= * 


A. F. IN RARE FORM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is one thing, I think, on which Mr. Latham and I 
could agree, up to a certain point. We could both say: “I be- 
lieve in God. But my idea of God is so different from the idea 
of God that some people hold that they say, ‘Your God is no 
God, you are an atheist.’ ’’ 1 

This is as far as Mr. Latham and I could go together. He 
would go on: “It is the brave and noble thing to accept unpopular 
epithets. I believe in God, but these people call me an atheist, 
therefore I am one.’’ I would say: ‘‘These people call me an 


atheist, but they are wrong. I am not an atheist. 
God, and not all the people in the world can make me an atheist 
by calling me one.” 

Mr. Latham says: “‘All agree what constitutes a Hottentot 
and what constitutes an Anglo-Saxon, but none agree on the 
definition of God.’’ But the question is not the definition of 
God but the definition of atheist. All Mr. Latham has to say 
about different ideas of God, about the impropriety of judging 
other people’s theology—even his startling assertion that the 
editor and I do not possess all the wisdom in the world—has 
nothing to do with the fact that a man can not be a theist and 
an atheist at the same time. If the man who believes that God 
is ‘a man with a long gray beard up in the sky”’ calls the man 
who believes that God is a spirit an atheist, he simply exposes 
his own ignorance, he does not make the other man an atheist. 

I do not feel particularly impressed by the fact that Mr. 
Latham signs his full name and calls my attention to it. His 
name means nothing tome. My opinion of his argument would 
be exactly the same if he signed himself Pro Bono Publico, or 
Constant Reader. 

Unlike Mr. Latham, Dr. Dieffenbach objects to being 
labeled, but, like Mr. Latham, he resents my criticism. That is 
his privilege, of course, but is he not over-sensitive in thinking 
of it as personal criticism? } 

I cast no aspersions on his ability, his character, his prin- 
ciples, or his motives. I have the Christian Register, and I al- 
ways read the editorials in it, if nothing else. I have read more 
about humanism from Dr. Dieffenbach than from any other 
one man. Always interesting, he seems to me sometimes vague 
if not evasive, and frequently inconsistent. In an editorial in 
the Register for Dec. 5 he said, referring to an article by John 
Haynes Holmes in the Christian Century: ‘“Mr. Holmes ought 
to be able to say whether or not he believes in God, and, if so, 
what kind of God he believes in.’’ Yet in that ‘‘alluminating 
discussion of humanism’’ your report of which he praises so 
highly, when asked, ‘‘Are you a theist as well as a humanist? J 
ask you yes or no,”’ he replied: ““You can not have an answer 
with mathematical precision. I do not believe in an interfering 
Providence called God.’’ 

It is no discredit to Dr. Dieffenbach that his opinions 
change as he thinks out a new idea. It is to his credit that he 
does not hesitate to say what he thinks to-day, even though it 
contradicts what he thought and said yesterday. I admire his 
frankness, and I do not consider it personal criticism to say that 
he does not seem at all certain of his course or his destination. 

A.F. 


* * 


A REMARKABLE LIFE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You referred recently to the death of Dr. William Allen 
Orton of Washington, one of the great plant pathologists of the 
world. 

One little thing about Mr. Orton I want to tell your readers 
—though I rather hesitate to do it, as he himself was always 
sensitively unwilling to have his handicaps emphasized—but 
this is really beautiful. He was ready for college at sixteen, but 
at that time terribly deaf, so much so that he had to use an ear 
trumpet. He went with his father to see about entrance to Ver- 
mont University. At first they completely discouraged him 
(the doctors, too, I think), saying it would be impossible for him 
to take the course with that deafness. Finally some dean, or 
possibly it was the president, urged that he be allowed to try 
it. He graduated in the four years, with Phi Beta Kappa! 
His whole life was lived in that marvelous way. Dean Hill, 
of Vermont, wrote Mrs. Orton that he had devoted the first 
half of his lecture to students to the story of ‘‘one Vermont 
boy’s’’ achievements in the face of severe handicap, and from all 
over South America and all over this country cablegrams and 
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telegrams have poured in to his family, speaking not only of his 
achievements but of the wonderful beauty of his life and influence, 
and how singularly he was loved. 
BaG. 
* * 


LEST WE FORGET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While arranging for memorials in the Washington church, 
the name of Quillen Hamilton Shinn was suggested for an honor- 
able place, and subscriptions were invited. Letters were sent 
to his many friends throughout the South, and more than $200 
was subscribed, but this amount is less than half of the sum de- 
sired. This letter is written in order that Universalists who knew 
Dr. Shinn, and especially those who were associated with him 
in the missionary work that he accomplished in the South, may 
hasten to complete the memorial in his name. The committee 
in charge of memorials hopes to be able to announce the comple- 
tion of all of these projects in the not-too-distant future, and the 
co-operation of all who wish to aid in the particular project men- 
tioned herein is desired. 

Surely, the persistence, courage, zeal and devotion of Dr. 
Shinn deserve fitting recognition in this National Memorial 
Church of ours which marks a high point as an expression of 
missionary enthusiasm, that enthusiasm which was a great 
characteristic of Quillen Hamilton Shinn. 

Send checks to Dr. Roger F. Etz, and designate them for 
the Q. H. Shinn Memorial in the Washington Church. 

George A. Gay. 


* * 


THE RHODE ISLAND SUPERINTENDENT. WRITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is growing better and better every week, even 
though we do not all agree with everything that is printed. 

The issue of Jan. 25 is filled with good things from beginning 
to end. I want to speak in particular of the article by Dr. Gil- 
roy, the editor of the Congregationalist, under the caption “A 
Case for the Calvert Round Table.’’ 

He has made a clean cut and fair criticism of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, who, to say the least, made some uncalled for and unfair 


Boston Holy Name Society. In my work, one of my best friends 
is a Catholic priest and his people are good neighbors and friends 
to me, and during the past five years I have received four 
Catholics into church membership, and none of us has been perse- 
cuted for so doing, but I can not understand what Cardinal 
O’Connell is aiming at when he makes the talk he doés about 
Protestantism being at its lowest ebb and being controlled by 
monarchs and plutocracy. Some of us have always labored 
under the impression that it was the other way around. 
Arthur M. Soule. 
Harrisville, R. I. 
* * 

CAN WE JUDGE HUMANISM BY DIETRICH? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your statement, ‘‘Even some humanists leave us in the dark 
as to what they mean,” is certainly true. One wishes that the 
-- humanists would come to some reasonable agreement as to what 
humanism is. Some outstanding, at least vociferous, advocate 
of humanism makes certain pronouncements concerning this 
new (?) and advanced (?) religion, and-then when a critic arises 
and fairly and squarely demolishes those pronouncements 
another humanist arises to say that those pronouncements do 
not represent humanism. 

For instance, we are told by the militant editor of the 
Christian Register—see the Christian Leader for Jan. 25, 1930, 
page 104—that ‘‘on the affirmative side the humanist says that 
nothing is more silly than to call humanism ‘the worship of 
_ humanity.’”’ 

Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, in his book, “The Twilight of 
Christianity,” calls the Rev. John H. Dietrich “the leader of 
i Unitarian humanism.’’ Yet Dr. Dieffenbach would have us be- 


statements about Protestantism in his recent address to the ; 
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lieve that Mr. Dietrich is “silly,’’ for Mr. Dietrich certainly be- 
lieves that humanism is “the worship of humanity,” if he is cor- 
rectly quoted. 

In the same book, Professor Barnes quotes Mr. Dietrich as 
follows: “I set up an idealized and glorified humanity as the ob- 
ject of worship and of service; and my religion consists in a de- 
voted attempt to realize through consecrated effort the gradual 
transformation of human life into its likeness.’’ See ‘The Twi- 
light of Christianity,’’ page 31. 

Humanism is no exception to the general rule that any move- 
ment which departs widely from accepted ideasris apt to attract 
to itself a large rag-tag and bobtail element of thoughtless think- 
ers. Every liberal minister is acquainted with the individual 
who styles himself “‘a great student’’ or a “‘deep thinker’ and who 
tells you that he ‘‘reads everything that he can lay his hands on.’’ 
No fair-minded person judges humanism, or any other movement, 
by the statements of such people. But it certainly is fair to judge 
humanism by the statements of its recognized leaders. Mr. 
Dietrich, the outstanding leader of humanism, says that human- 
ism is the religion of humanity. 

J. Franklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S.C. 


* * 


THE WAVE OF NEGATION WILL PASS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are in wrong, I am not a “‘Rev.,’’ only a layman who 
has had a license for several years, though unable to serve for 
the past four, as the engine refuses to work and all they allow 
me to do is to walk about and use this machine a little. Too 
bad we are unable to repair as we would the automobile. Ihave 
had eighty-two years and more, and there is no cause for com- 
plaints. Perhaps I am entitled to be known as Dr., for twenty 
year’s practise of dentistry gives me that, but there’s nothing 
more. ; 

I suppose we must continue to discuss humanism even 
though its advocates have no conception of the fad, and fail to 
see where it will dump them finally unless eyes are opened. 
Your treatment of the subject is wise and clear if one seeks to 
follow your real meaning. I am wondering if our divinity 
schools in their desire to cultivate freedom in thinking, and 
without any denominational bias, are not sending young persons 
out fitted only to grasp at straws. Some will find their balance, 
but too many will drift into nothingness and be lost. 

I am sending with this a print showing a bungalow we built 
in 1908 in a little field totally neglected for many years. What 
we have there we have compassed, and with what you see are 
two hundred apple, pear, plum, and quince trees (the peach 
trees died, too cold) and allsmall fruits. Here I have been work- 
ing out some theories and making varied experiments, finding 
year by year increasing cause for faith in what is so far beyond 
that I can not imagine what might be unfolded if I was only big 
enough to see inside the mystery of life and power which engulfs 
at every step. 

Your intense love for nature prompts this lengthy epistle, 
for I can appreciate to some degree what you see which is hidden 
from so many. Driven from practise in 1884 to live possibly 
six months, I went to the soil for strength, and when in 1904 the 
doctors told me there was no hope for me indoors I sold my paper 
and when on my feet again builded our bungalow, where we spend 
five to six months yearly recruiting strength while demonstrat- 

*ing that success is possible on a few acres. Sunday, the 26th, 
we spent very quietly at home, our sixtieth anniversary. 

I thoroughly enjoyed your editorial in the last issue as well 
as the report of that joint meeting and the discussion. Dr. 
Fisher always gives one a good strong lesson well digested, and 
certainly the review of the Eddy book was all that could be de- 
sired. 

In 1883 when I commenced lecture work for agriculture, I 
went, with officials, to Charlotte and was entertained at the 
Fisher home, as I was many times later, for the old couple were 
grand specimens of true American citizens, Mrs. Fisher being 
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an exceptional woman. ‘Talking about her boys one day she 
said, “I have reared four boys and sent them into the Univer- 
salist ministry, and my only regret is that the boy we adopted 
after the last of ours went can not be made to follow in their 
steps.’’? That kind of mother never would grow a humanist, 
for her unbounded faith filled that home with the essence of 
Universalism. 

I am holding fast to belief that the wave of negation catch- 
ing so many will soon pass, and praying that there may be return 
to sane and safe footing 

George M. Twitchell. 


Auburn, Maine. 
* * 


DR. DEMAREST AND LAFAYETTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in reading in the Leader of Dec. 
14 an account of Brand Whitlock’s ‘‘La Fayette.’’ It reminded 
me of a story Dr. G. L. Demarest told me once. of his meeting 
with the great General. Dr. Demarest, as many will remember, 
was the Secretary of the Universalist General Convention. He 
was born Dec. 13, 1816, I believe in Brooklyn, N. Y. Anyway 
at the time of Lafayette’s visit to America, which Mr. Whitlock 
says was in 1824-25, Dr. Demarest was a little schoolboy of 
eight or nine years of age in Brooklyn, and was selected to pre- 
sent to Lafayette a bouquet in behalf of the school children of 
Brooklyn. For many years Dr. Demarest came to my father’s 
house in Topeka, Kansas, when he came to attend the State 
Convention. My father, A. P. Wilder, was president of the 
State Convention, alternating year after year with Captain 
Trott of Junction City in that capacity. We always looked for- 
ward to his visits and I had the pleasure of attending several 
conventions with him. It was my duty to see that he always had 
a pitcher of fresh drinking water in his bedroom. He claimed his 
habit of drinking so much water Helped him to live the long life 
he did. He was very fond of music and loved to play the cello. 
At a convention held in Hutchinson we stopped with a family by 
the name of Redhead. Mrs. Redhead played the piano and Mr. 
Redhead the violin. As it was Sunday and no stores were open, 
Mr. Redhead asked a friend who had a music store to get a cello 
so Dr. Demarest could join in a trio. And such music as they 
did make! I always think of him as a very radical Universalist, 
for he would never sing a hymn if it had a line or a verse that 
was at all Orthodox. I have several letters from him that I 
prize very highly. It is a great pleasure to remember that I had 
such a grand old man for a friend. 

Isabella Wilder Hillyer. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


MORE ON ANONYMITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In her remarks abcut the policy of anonymity in the issue of 
Jan. 11, Miss Bartlett evidently ignores what has previously 
been said on the subject in its favor, and one is surprised by her 
insistence that the absence of a namz makes an article worthless. 

Perhaps the advantages of unknown authorship will bear 
repeating, the most important consideration being that the ap- 
preciation of the reader is thereby not influenced by the reputa- 
tion of the writer. 

A good idea well expressed by one person has no less value 
than. when expressed by another. Thoughts are common 
property and no one has a monopoly. 

I have no patience with people so lacking in independent 
judgment as to estimate any work according to its source. 
There are persons so ieeble-minded that they will withhold criti- 
cism of any book or work of art until they are assured of the 
public’s estimation. Anonymous letters in the Reactions should 
provide good exercise for individual opinion. 

As for authority for statements, while facts may be misrep- 
resented by the uninformed (there is sure to be some writer to 
refute them), truth is its own authority; although it may be 
variously elucidated, no one has a monopoly on truth. 
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A mere name has no significance if the writer is unknown, 
and in either case one’s mental picture of him may be wholly 
mistaken. And why destroy our pleasant illusions? 

These reflections are not intended as a defense of our anony- 
mous contributors—save the mark!—for they probably have no 
more necessity for concealment of identity than those who so 
boldly sign their names to their effusions, though they may at 
times reveal a lack of perspicacity or broad-mindedness equal to 
them. 

But seriously, the real personality is often more truly ex- 
pressed in the written word than by other contacts, and too, 
there are those who feel that in putting one’s innermost thoughts 
on paper there is a certain nakedness of soul, and the writer 
shrinks from publicity. That sentiment should be respected. 

To me, the sense of fellowship with a congenial spirit is no 
different when he is unknown personally. One’s most cherished 
poems are often from the pens of anonymous writers. 

Finally, why should any contributor to the Reactions ex- 
pect or wish to “‘get anything out of it’’ except the gratification 
of the normal desire for self-expression—putting one’s thought 
in concrete form—plus the consciousness of possibly having 
added a little to the general good? 

True, personal appreciation is very precious when it is both 
understanding and sincere, but, if that “response to a fine 
thought’’ does not find expression from the reader, how does 
that count? So will dear Miss Bartlett please allow those who 
choose to remain anonymous. 

L. M. MacQ. 


* * 
OH, YOU WISE FOLKS! 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was interesting to read of the Howe Caverns. When 
you stood and marveled at the vegetation, I said: Oh, you wise 
folks! ’*Neath the electric light! Does Mother Earth need 
seeds to start her covering of verdure? No! The seed is the 
climax of growth leading to reproduction. Are there not proofs 
enough of this? Who planted the seeds of the sequoias? Why do 
certain plants grow at certain altitudes? Why grows a certain 
tree in the Orient and not another of its kind till we find it here 
in America? Conditions of environment, soil, sun. 

In a little woodland retreat which our family acquired in 
Pennsylvania twenty-five or more years ago we have had a chance 
to observe a remarkable metamo phosis. It was a patch of 
woods with a growth of chestnut completely shutting out the 
sunlight. No grass grew anywhere about us. Later the blight 
killed the trees and sixteen were felled and removed from our little 
place. Then we had the sunlight together with the virgin soil 
of leaf mould, and up came the grass and the flowers—eighty- 
two were lis ed one year from early spring till late fall. 

Se) enss: 


* * 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The religion of Jesus, his teachings and his matchless life, 
furnish ample food for the soul’s spiritual hunger. The rightly 
trained child cherishes it with a warm earnestness, while the aged 
flee to it as to a refuge against decay and loneliness. It fully 
meets all of the legitimate demands of our social, moral, and 
spiritual nature. 

That wonderful sermon that fell from the lips of Jesus upon 
the Mount of Beatitudes will never cease to charm and influence _ 
the greatest and best of human minds and hearts. It reminds 
us that man can not live by material bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth from above. 

The religion of Jesus supplies the spiritual yearning of which 
mere “‘humanism”’ of to-day never dreamed. It leads the aspir- 
ing soul to the pinnacle of the high mountain from which it can 
say, “Get thee behind me Satan,’”’ and feeds the aspiring soul 
with manna from on high. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 
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The General Convention at Work 


BUILDING STONES 


‘Are there any more Building Stones available? I haven’t 
seen anything about them lately so I thought they must be all 
gone.” 

This question and comment came to the General Conven- 
tion office recently. There may be others who are asking the 
same question because they haven’t heard much about them 
recently. 

The answer is ‘“‘Yes, the Building Stones are still available 
as memorials or tributes.’’ In fact, since the beginning of our 
current fiscal year over $3,000 has been sent in to headquarters 
for these stones. This brings the total amount received through 
this means for the National Memorial Church to over $27,800. 

Building Stones at ten dollars each may still be designated 
in memory of those who have gone or as tributes to those still 
living. Indeed, we expect and hope that a great many more 
will be sent in, as the church in Washington is rapidly nearing 
completion and funds are needed to pay the remaining bills. 

Use the coupon on another part of this page for your con- 
tribution if you desire to be enrolled as a Builder. 


* * 


BUILDING STONES FOR MINISTERS 


While we are writing on this subject, we want again to call 
attention to the movement under way in a number of churches 
to provide Building Stones in the National Memorial Church for 
all former ministers. Among the churches which have already 
done this are Attleboro, Melrose and Franklin, Massachusetts, 
and Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Other churches have given 
stones for some but not all of their former pastors, and others 
are still working on this matter. 

Of course, memorials of other kinds have been given by some 
churches for their ministers and devoted laymen, so that their 
names will appear on the permanent record in the Book of 
Memory. Where this has not been possible, the Building Stones 
have offered a splendid opportunity for recognizing the loyal 
and faithful work of those who have made our present churches 
possible. 

If you who read this will interest others in your church, it 
will be possible to secure Building Stones for all whose names 
should be perpetuated in this church. If you wish any further 
information communicate with the Executive Secretary of the 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* * 


= FOR LENTEN READING 


At the Washington Convention last October considerable 
emphasis was rightly placed on the need of spiritual culture 
among the people of our church. The approaching Lenten season 
is an appropriate time to enlarge and intensify that aspect of our 
church life. 

A special committee consisting of the Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., chairman, the Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., president 
of the Universalist Ministers’ Association, and the Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, D. D., representing the National Council of Superin- 
tendents, has been appointed to carry out the recommendation 
of the Washington Convention dealing particularly with these 
matters. The committee has decided to recommend to all of the 
ministers and churches that during Lent all of our people be 
urged to use the daily readings and meditations provided in the 
booklet, ‘““The Fellowship of Prayer,’’ issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

The general theme of this year’s studies is “Coming to Terms 
with Life.’’ A scripture text, a brief meditation and prayer, are 
provided for each day. They will serve to stimulate the minds 
and hearts of all who will use them. The following quotation 
from the introduction to the daily readings will give something 
of the temper and spirit in which the booklet is prepared: “Re- 
ligion is an end in itself. But it is likewise a means to this end of 


good living. To seek and to use the help of religion in this divine 
undertaking of ours is the object of our Lenten Meditations. 
The Christian religion is a way of life. Its interpretations are 
laden with peace, hope and power.”’ 

So impressed were the ministers of our churches in New 
Hampshire with the possibilities of this reading and thinking 
together of our people, that, at a ministers’ meeting where they 
were all present, they decided to use them in their churches. 
The State Convention has ordered a sufficient supply so that a 
copy may be given to each Universalist family in the state. 

Samples of the booklet have been sent to each minister in 
the hope that they will be used very widely in our churches. An 
attractive wholesale price has been secured from the publishers. 
Individual copies will be supplied by the General Convention 
office for any who may desire them. Send five cents and a copy 
will be forwarded to you postage paid. 

The special committee is also interested in the promotion of 
regular classes in local churches to study the practical applica- 
tions of Universalism to individual lives and social conditions. 
The Commission on Spiritual Healing is at work on one phase of 
this subject. There are many other ways in which Universalism 
as a ‘“way of life’’ can be studied and applied practically by every 
one of us, but which we have missed in the past. This faith of 
ours can become a real power in the world if we will only use it. 
May the Lenten season generate much spiritual power is our hope. 

* * 


YOUNG TOWER PLEDGE CORRECTION 


In publishing the list of persons who made pledges for the 
Young Tower in the National Memorial Church, we inadver- 
tently omitted mention of the fact that the pledge of Dr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Perkins, of Washington, D. C., was given in memory 
of Dr. Perkins’s father, Francis Blake Perkins. 

* * 


A Salvationist went to visit an old Scotch body, and after 
the usual talk he read to her from Dr. James Moffatt’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament. The old lady listened attentively 
to the end, and then she said: “Eh, that’s fine! And noo, wad 
ye read me a wee bit frae the Word 0’ God?”’—Exchange. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
ova Sietataneds Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


CMO MOO eed wea me reser eens anseoreerereeoneeresersceees 


Stones and will pay for 
(Check 


LOR nt assy te eps 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. 


Cee meee meee er ee ses ee meses ereveesereesonene 
CC ie ee rr) 


See e eee meres ereceresnecesvreseseces 


Fill.,out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A miscellany of interesting books, aids in worship and in religious education, interpretations of the 
Bible and of Christian history, explorations of the ideals and enterprises of friends 
in other folds, and lighter works for the general reader 


Worship Aids 


Responsive Readings from Sources 
Ancient and Modern. (Beacon Press, 
Boston. 50 cents.) 

A commission of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has spent much time 
and labor in preparing a collection of 
readings suitable for use in liberal churches. 
This edition is put forth tentatively with 
the expectation that after it has been used 
for a few years improvements will be sug- 
gested—a very wise policy. The attempt 
has been made to secure valuable contri- 
butions from those who find scriptural 
material no longer material and are in the 
habit of compiling or writing their own 
service elements. The commission, it is 
no secret, found it extremely difficult to 
find contributions of modern material 
which had either the universal appeal or 
the euphonious phrasing of the traditional 
material, but this volume includes several 
examples. Rollo Russell’s “‘Psalms of the 
West,’’ Rowland Williams’s “Psalms and 
Litanies,’’ and Dr. L. P. Jacks’s Manches- 
ter College service book have been drawn 
upon; W. W. W. Argow and Horace 
Westwood are represented by one reading 
each (revised by the editors); and John 
Austin’s ‘“‘Devotions’’ has suggested one. 
The rest are scriptural in source, but very 
skilful editorial work has been done to 
make these thoroughly acceptable to 
modern congregations. 

The collection is a great improvement 
upon anything we know in the same field. 
If responsive readings, which of course 
originated in an age when congregations 
echoed the petitions or exclamations of 
the priests, are to have a continuing place 
in Christian worship, this collection will 
undoubtedly serve admirably for use in 
churches which have ceased to fear wise 
selection of scriptural materials but which 
are unwilling to lose the inspirational ap- 
peal of the great devotional literature of 
the Bible. 

The book bears no individual’s name, 
and probably wisely. But it owes its 
existence to the thankless and laborious 
care of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Bel- 
mont, Mass., whose devotion to the task 
is known fully to few. In type and format 
the Beacon Press has produced a worthy 
book, considering the expectation that 
a fresh edition may be considered desir- 
able after a while. 

H.E.B.S. 


Music in Worship. By Walter Samuel 
Swisher, B. D. (Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. 60 cents.) 


Referring to the reaction of present-day 
music from nineteenth-century roman- 


ticism to the austerities of classic art, Mr. 
Swisher discusses means of raising still 
higher the standards of worship-music 
with its tendency toward the traditional. 

The function of church music being to 
stir the religious emotions, it must first 
of all be true worship music, free from 
secular associations, personal display and 
cheap and trivial rhythms. The prelude 
should evoke a reverent mood and the 
anthem should heighten the religious tone 
of the prelude. The whole musical ser- 
vice must be simple, impersonal, dignified 
and reverent. 

The book contains lists of organ preludes 
and anthems, and a particularly able dis- 
cussion of the Russian and English schools 
of church composition. Choirmasters are 
urged to study and rehearse hymns, and 
the clergy are called upon to prepare for 
fuller co-operation with their organists. 
There is a thorough discussion of the 
various kinds of choirs and of the placing 
of new organs. 

It is a book which will surely be stimu- 
lating to church musicians as well as in- 
teresting and helpful to the layman. 

Raymond C. Robinson. 

King’s Chapel, Boston. 


* * 
Teaching Ethics 


Doing Right. By 
(Houghton Mii- 


Temptations to 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 
flin Co. $2.50.) 


The introduction to this book states 
that its aim “‘is to bring together from 
actual living experience the principal at- 
tractions to good living.” “To some, 
temptation always implies evil, but I 
propose to draw back the word ‘tempta- 
tion’ into its wider meaning of incitement 
or attraction.”’ 

Those who have been fortunate enough 
to know Mrs. Cabot’s ‘‘Everyday Ethics,’’ 
or her “Ethics for Children,’’ realize the 
unusual value of her books. Especially 
mothers, fathers, teachers, church-school 
workers, club leaders and camp counselors 
will appreciate this practical and appealing 
discussion. Mrs. Cabot is almost unique 
in her successful way of illustrating charac- 
ter principles by live, convincing anec- 
dotes. 

Besides being a teacher of ethics and 
psychology, Mrs. Cabot is well-known as 
a gifted story teller and poet soul. It is 
this artistic flair in her writing which wins 
her way into the heart-life of her readers. 
Her telling descriptions support the gleam- 
ing bits of drama which brighten her logic. 

Several chapters were originally written 
for parent-teachers’ or educational jour- 
nals. These first carefully tabulated sec- 


tions are not so stimulating, possibly, to 
the trained reader, as the latter half of 
the book. This latter half is essentially an 
exquisite expression of the thought and 
feeling life of the cultured, consecrated 
homemaker, wife, mother, teacher, neigh- 
bor, friend. In the first chapters Mrs. 
Cabot stresses methods of meeting tense 
or puzzling situations between the older 
and younger generations. Most sympa- 
thetically and astutely she analyzes rela- 
tionships, reasons about attitudes and 
misadjustments, explains faults in chil- 
dren, and makes suggestions for solving 
problems. Here, too, she shows older peo- 
ple their opportunity, emphasizing her 
strong conviction that young people crave 
friendship with those who are more ma- 
ture. 

Her chapter on ‘‘types’’ is, as one would 
expect, modern in its classification and 
remarkably understandable to those un- 
accustomed to technical terms. Several 
chapters are like familiar essays in their 
sweet, companionable atmosphere. Par- 
ticularly one feels the character experi- 
ences of a thinking, Christian home 
throughout those on ‘Immanence,’’ 
“Transcendence,’’ ‘‘Withdrawal and Re- 
attachment.”’ 

The section called “‘Thought and Action” 
is rich with literary and scientific quota- 
tions. The thesis presenting the value of 
definite training in ethics as a help to 
“clear away moral confusion and to de- 
velop sound and sincere thinking’’ must, 
as a matter of course, ring true coming 
from one so long grounded in the funda- 
mentals of ‘‘what men live by.’’ 

Her clear ideas are frequently expressed 
in helpful aphorisms. ‘‘Thinking goes 
straight ahead but worry goes round and 
round in a circle.’’ ‘‘We need a pure- 
truth as much asa pure-food law.” ‘‘For 
a place, a person, an organization we can 
transcend ourselves.’’ Speaking of sophis- 
tries she writes penetratingly of ‘danger 
signals.’’ They are four: ‘‘Just this once.’ 
“No one will ever know.’’ ‘Everybody 
does it.’’ ‘It is really necessary.”’ 

Perhaps the keynote of the entire book 
is struck when its author writes of the 
higher values that ‘these incitements, 
however good, last and affect character 
only when they are loved and worked for.’’ 
The next to the last chapter, the one on 
prayer, places Mrs. Cabot among those 
who correct their work by communion 
with the Highest, and, to use her own 
phrase from Brother Lawrence, ‘‘practise 
the presence of God.”’ 

Faith Bickford. 

Sea Pines School of Personality, 

Brewster, Mass. 
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The Women of India 


Trousers of Taffeta. By Margaret Wil- 
son. (Harpers. $2.00.) 

Margaret Wilson has traveled far and 
seen much since the days when she won 
the Harper prize with ‘‘The Able McLaugh- 
lins,’’ and it is hard to believe that the 
author of that book and the author of 
“Trousers of Taffeta’? are one and the 
same person, for this story of India’s 
women is less a novel than a diary, a 
moving picture and a mission report. In 
place of her old brilliance of character 
study, we find a new perfection of per- 
sonality photography, and one feels in- 
stantly that this book is not fiction but a 
record of daily life. It may not prove of 
as general interest as her last book, 
“Daughters of India,’’ but for those at- 
tracted by sympathy or curiosity to the 
women of a mysterious civilization, it will 
be even more absorbing. 

The story of the trousered, cloistered 
women to whom a missionary doctor 
and her assistant minister is full of pathos 
and humor. A picture of normal life in an 
Indian city, it is sympathetically recorded 
with no exaggerated emphasis on corrup- 
tion and abuse. As naturally as they live 
and quarrel together are brought before 
us child wives, concubines and matriarchs 
with but one interest in life—their chil- 
dren and their children’s children—and we 
are made to feel the tragedy to these women 
of childlessness' and of life in a home 
where there are two wives, or more. 
Inevitably comes the comparison with 
“Mother India.’”’? It is a similar back- 
ground, yet how different. 

The author knows and loves the Indian 
woman and recognizes always, although at 
times with exasperation, the difference 
between East and West, even while she 
makes us feel the stirrings in the heart of 
the younger women and their reaching 
for normal life and freedom. And through 
it all runs the delightiul undercuirent of 
humorous appreciation of the universal 
likeness of women the world over. We 
feel that Margaret Wilson knows her 
subject well, and hope for other books on 
her adopted country. 

DG, 


* * 


A New Text for the Third Grade of 
the Church School 


Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World. 
By Amy Clowes. (Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. New York. $2.00.) 

This course is the third of a series 
edited by Blanche Carrier and based on 
work done in the week-day schools for 
religious education of Dayton, Ohio. 

The writer of this course of lessons is 
troubled with no doubts of the existence 
of God or of the desirability of teaching the 
little child to find and know God the 
Father. To Miss Clowes, God is “alive, 


’ present, and available,’ to use the fine 


phrase of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. She 


realizes that some children have unpleas- 
ant associations with the idea of God, 
thinking of Him only as one who watches 
their every deed and punishes all mis- 
takes. The aim of the course is to help 
the pupils find the beautiful in the world 
and to develop a feeling of gratitude to 
God for this beauty. The method through- 
out is the project method. It is ex- 
perience-centered, giving opportunity for 
creative activity on the part of the child. 
All the work has been tested out in Miss 
Clowes’s actual teaching work. 

The course includes seven lessons on 
“Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World,’’ 
six on ‘Seeking the Beautiful in Jesus’ 
Life,’’ and groups of lessons on Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, and World 
Friendship. Nearly half the book con- 
sists of stories, poems, and games, suitable 
to use with the lessons. 

It is not a course of lessons that can be 
used with a hasty preparation, but, like 
all other courses worth teaching, it needs 
study and careful planning. It will re- 
ward the teacher who gives time to it 
with an insight into the most recent 
methods in religious education of young 
children, and with the fascination of a 
challenging task. The lessons for special 
seasons in the church year, and the stories 
and poems, give the book a great value to 
the primary teacher for supplemental 
material. ; 

G. E. 


* * 


Life and the Book 


By Hilary G. Richardson. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

This little book is the work of a scholar 
who writes of the Bible con amore as one 
who has made its mastery a central 
hobby of his life. Its value is not so much 
what it tells about the Bible as the spirit 
which it transmits. The vicissitudes of 
the author’s own career have been bound 
up with his interest in this Book of Books. 
His passion to understand it made him a 
lonely, rebellious and sometimes easily 
misunderstood figure. Yet he has brought 
out in this volume the values which he 
has found in the book—literary, historical 
and religious. His references to archeol- 
ogy seem a little scornful of its contribu- 
tions to Biblical knowledge, though no 
doubt too much is sometimes claimed for 
it. On the other hand, he is most ap- 
preciative of linguistic science and its 
services to Biblical knowledge, and he finds 
great human interest in the long story 
of Bible translations. 

Yet, as has been said, the story of his 
own experience—how the Bible challenged, 
liberated and liberalized his soul—will be 
the major interest to most readers. One 
ean think of nothing written in English 
quite in the same domain since W. N. 
Clarke’s ‘Sixty Years with the Bible.’ 
Conservative bibliolaters will find the 
attitudes expressed too liberal for their 
tastes. 


Others will have a prejudice 


against the Bible that even an intelligent 
enthusiasm for it like Mr. Richardson’s 
will not overcome. There remains between 
these extremes a large group of possible 
readers to whom the book can be heartily 
recommended. 
Henry J. Cadbury. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


* * 


The Bible Through the Centuries 


By Herbert L. Willett. (Willett, Clark 
and Colby. $3.00.) 

As was to be expected, a book on the 
Bible by a well-known teacher of that 
subject, a man who for many years has 
helped a large and important circle of 
people to appreciate its meaning and 
value, is a clear and reverent and honest 
description and appraisal of the Scriptures. 
Its standpoint is that of liberal teachers 
and preachers of all the denominations. 
Its contents are therefore not unfamiliar 
to informed students of the subject. 

From other books on the Bible this 
volume differs principally in a more in- 
clusive scope. It deals not only with the 
origin and contents and later history of the 
Bible, including a description of textual, 
historical and literary criticism and of 
Biblical archeology, but also with such 
chapters as “The World before the Bible,’’ 
“Other Sacred Books’’ (of other religions), 
“The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible,’ and “The Continuing Word.” 
Its title is therefore well chosen, and one 
who desires a complete and comprehen- 
sive view over so wide a range would do 
well to choose this volume. , The reviewer 
has noted a considerable ist of peculiar 
spellings and of slight questionable state- 
ments; but those do not impair the value 
of the book to the general reader. One 
interesting emphasis may be mentioned. 
Dr. Willett insists rather strongly that 
Judaism as a religion is not a continua- 
tion of the religion of the Hebrews before 
the exile, but a really independent develop- 
ment. 

Henry J. Cadbury. 

Bryn Mawr College. 
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Historical Background of Early Chris- 
tianity 
The Religious Quests of the Graeco- 

Roman World. By S. Angus. (Scrib- 

ners. $4.00.) : 

I have been renewing my youth, reading 
in the graphic style of Dr. Angus the rami- 
fications of the various religions of the 
classical world and their possible influence 
on Christianity. For those of us who 
wish an excellent one volume treatment 
of the field, whether we once made a 
thorough study of it or are practically 
novices, this book fills the need admir- 
ably. The conclusions are not facile. 
There is no hasty deciding that every 
similarity between Christianity and a 
mystery religion is a sign that Christianity 
borrowed deliberately from paganism, or 
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that paganism borrowed from Christian- 
ity. That there were borrowings in both 
ways every one knows, but to wax cocksure 
in a given instance is almost certain to 
become guilty of dogmatism. There in 
the welter of religions of Greece and Rome 
we find the counterparts for all of our 
Christian denominations from Catholic 
to Quaker. Our dogmas are there be- 
lieved in and disputed, from baptismal 
initiation to the fires of eternity and the 
blessedness of the beatific vision. But as 
I read now in the light of several years of 
living since leaving the hot-house atmos- 
phere of the seminary, I am the more 
astounded at the superiority of Christian- 
ity over all other religions. That the re- 
ligion of our Lord Jesus Christ outlived 
all the others is due to the infallible opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fit- 
test. I dare prophesy that it will continue 
to manifest the same quality by outliving 
all the religions bidding for popular favor 
to-day. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths 


By Daniel J. Fleming. 

Press. $1.50.) 

The title of the book, ‘“‘Ways of Shar- 
ing with Other Faiths,’ reveals the mod- 
ern missionary spirit which has been 
created by the missionary enterprise of 
the last century. The Christian faith 
that in Jesus we have the supreme revela- 
tion of God and the gospel which will alone 
elevate the human spirit has been mediated 
to us by a long historic process which takes 
us back to the early history of the Jewish 
people. It has become embodied in our 
civilization and is part of our outlook 
upon life. The Christian missionary is 
faced with the task of presenting this to 
a different civilization which has been 
moulded by a different ‘religious insight. 
If he is to respect the vision of God which 
has been moulding the other civilization 
he must be able to separate his religion 
not only from the civil‘zation in which it 
is partially embodied, but also from its 
Jewish antecedents. This involves a 
aeeper understanding of the nature of 
religion and also raises a whole host of 
practical questions: Must the followers of 
Jesus among other races cut themselves 
off from the social, the political and re- 
ligious life of their people? Is the estab- 
lishment of a separate Christian Church 
necessary? Jf the Moslem and the Jew 
are permeated by the spirit of Christ, and 
if they find in their own literature the 
justification of their faith, should we be 
content or should we insist that they 
recognize the lordship of Jesus? What 
place shall we give to the educational, 
medical and philanthropic work of the 
church? Are we willing to carry them on 
without Christian teaching? If not, can 
we escape the charge of selfishness and 
indifference to the real needs of the people? 


(Association 
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Tt is such questions as these which Pro- 
fessor Fleming discusses with fine spirit 
in this book. The combination of the 
practical problem and the religious insight 
makes the book valuable not only for the 
missiongry but for all thoughtful Chris- 
tians. 
Walter T. Brown. 


Chairman Department of Religion, 
Yale College. 
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Do We Know Our Friends? 


Our Friends in Other Folds. By Mar- 
tyn Summerbell. (Christopher Pub. 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


“Our Friends in Other Folds’’ consists 
of six chapters dealing with six great 
Protestant sects, the Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian, the Congregational, the 
Baptist, the Quaker and the Methodist. 
The author’s preface states that this book 
is ‘an excursion in amity.’’ It is a con- 
tribution by him to the cause of Christian 
unity. To behold the good in others gen- 
erates a sympathy and understanding 
that will draw the separated divisions in 
the body of Christ’s Church closer to- 
gether. 

The name Summerbell, associated as it 
has been with the Christian denomina- 
tion which is sometimes called the ‘“New 
Light Church,’’ has stood for years for 
charity and breadth of sympathy. Some 
of that name have become affiliated with 
pronouncedly “‘liberal’’ churches. But the 
author of this book, viewing with ap- 
preciation the good in all, appears as one 
loyal to his own sect ‘while pointing out to 
others the beauties that are in other fields 
of tradition and practise. And he has 
performed a successful service. 

These chapters or essays are anything 
but deep. Dr. Summerbell would be the 
first to say so. They are designed for 
popular reading or as a survey for a class 
of inquiring youth who want to know why 
those other fellows are what they are. 
Necessarily the historic aspects are shown 
in only the most salient incidents, and the 
theology is ‘treated in very summary 
fashion. So much the better for the pur- 
pose of the book. The language is alive 
and the paragraphs glitter with much 
humor. Even the high school boy win- 
ning honors on his basketball team would 
find the book surprisingly interesting. It 
is anything but dull. Any one will come 
under the spell of its charm. But especial- 
ly would this be so in the case of a class 
ot young folk under a stimulating teacher. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 

* oK 
The’ Foundations of Jewish Ethics 
Compiled by Dr. Simon Bernfeld, trans- 


lated by A. H. Koller. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 


“The Foundations of Jewish Ethics’’ is 
the first volume of a series of books en- 
titled “The Teachings of Judaism.’’ It 
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is the aim of the series to present to the 
reader a comprehensive view of the most. 
significant tenets of Judaism by the use 
of source material. 

In this first volume the intention of the 
work is adequately fulfilled, for the quota- 
tions from the sources are always concise 
and to the point, and include the whole 
range of Jewish ethical thinking from the 
Old Testament to the present time. The 
prefaces to all of the sections are ably 
written, the translation is at all times clear 
and thoroughly readable, and the inclu- 
sion of modern Christian scholarship fills 
a noteworthy place in the work. 

The service which the book renders is 
that it presents to the reader a picture of 
Jewish ethical thought as it has developed 
through the ages. We can trace the pro- 
gression of such cardinal ideas as reward 
and punishment from the early conception 
of material reward for spiritual deeds to 
the point where the rabbi can say, ‘“‘The 
recompense of a good deed is a good deed, 
and the reward of asin isasin.’’ In trac- 
ing the development of the fundamental 
ethical ideals of Judaism we can easily 
discern at which points progress has been 
made by the expansion and reassertion of 
the earlier Jewish teachings, and where 
Hellenistic and Christian teaching have 
influenced Jewish thought. 

That the book serves to open up all of 
the fertile fields of Jewish ethical teach- 
ing—the Old Testament, the Palestinian 
and the Greek Apocrypha, the Jewish- 
Hellenistic writings, the Talmudical litera- 
ture, and the medieval and modern Jewish 
writings—is its chief virtue. There is 
much good to be derived to-day from a 
knowledge of some of the great and earnest 
Jewish ethical doctrines—in particular, per- 
haps, from the reconciliation of “faith 
and works.”’ 

The tendency of this volume is to smooth 
over the rougher edges of the early Jew- 
ish thinking by a careful selection of quo- 
tations. In spite of this fault the book per- 
forms a valuab’e function by introducing 
to the reader the finest fruits of Jewish 
ethical thinking, in a clear, authentic and 
well-arranged form. 

Maurice H. Mandelbaum, Jr. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


Sisters of Mercy 


Sisters of Mercy in the United States. 
1834-1928,) By Sister Mary Eulalia 
Herron, Ph. D. (Macmillan. $5.00.) 
In 1848, in response to the urgent per- 

sonal appeal of the Bishop of Pittsburgh, 

seven adventurous women under the 
leadership of Mother Francis Xavier 

Warde left Dublin, Ireland, to be the 

founders of the first community of the 

Sisters of Merey in the United States. 

In the years that have intervened between 

then and now their work of loving minis- 

tration has been carried across the entire 
continent by other small pioneering bands 
who have faithfully borne danger, depriva- 
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tion, and loneliness. They have cared for 
the wounded soldiers of the North and 
South, made friends with the Indians in 
isolated corners of Maine; welcomed the 
bewildered immigrant in the city slum; 
and mothered homeless children. 

The book is a detailed history of the 
founding and early work of these many 
communities. It is a story of heroism, 
initiative and organizing ability. The 

—o 
material is not coloriully presented. The 
array of names and dates on nearly every 
page is not conducive to as much en- 
thusiasm as the lives of these rare women 
might reasonably excite. For purposes 
of statistical reference and historical record, 
however, it has permanent value. 
Lilace Barnes. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


* * 


For Animal Lovers 


Smoky. By Will James. Illustrated 
by the author. (Scribners. $2.50.) 
One need not say much about ‘‘Smoky.”’ 

It has been read by thousands already and 
it will be read and reread by many more. 
The story of this “cow-horse’”’ is well 
balanced and progresses steadily. The 
point of view is always that of the horse 
and never the man’s, which shows the 
author’s feeling for his horse and also for 
his writing. 

At first the cow-boy language in which 
the story is told bothered me, but before 
I had gone far I could not imagine a cow- 
boy writing in any other way. 

If you are young your imagination will 
earry you far, for Smoky lives out across 
the plains, and if you are old—it will 
probably be no different. For those who 
love horses, and for every one else, Smoky 
will be a charming, lovable, clever horse, 
with no “orneriness,’’ one you will want 
to keep with you always. 

Ray Speight. 


* * 


Janet’s Reading 


Why Janet Should Read Shakespeare. 
By Norman Hapgood. (Century. $2.50.) 
When Janet, sixteen years old and with 

anticipations of college, asks why she 
should read Shakespeare, her father 
answers with this refreshing book of 
charming and stimulating essays. The 
author has learned to love Shakespeare 
literally at his mother’s knee, and he be- 
lieves that the culture aimed at by the 
best education is ‘‘searcely possible to 
achieve . . . . while lacking intimacy with 
the most dominating mind that has ap- 
peared on the earth since modern lan- 
guages were born.” 

In this delightful book are new points 
of approach; a new searchlight plays on 
old favorites like Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet, Falstaff and Caliban. The sig- 
nificant question of Shakespeare’s relation 


to actual religion is discussed; the inter- 


pretations of great actors like Ellen Terry 
and Edwin Booth bring fresh il:umination 
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to important scenes; Keats raises his 
voice of passionate reverence for the great 
master; Professor Kittredge is called on 
for help with obscure passages; and the 
man Shakespeare lives before us. 

The book should be warmly welcomed 
by all who feel that in this age of radios 
and newspapers, cheap fiction and cheap 
plays, the Elizabethan poet has lost noth- 
ing of his eternal appeal to the human 
heart. 


M.G.S. 
* * 
Ultima Thule 
By Henry Handel Richardson. (W. W. 


Norton. $2.50.) 


We pay a belated tribute to the author- 
ess (for the author’s name is a pseudo- 
nym) of “Ultima Thule’? and to her 
literary skill. The character portrayal is 
extraordinarily vivid, but the art is con- 
cealed so that all psychological theories 
are forgotten. It is a sad book, sad with 
the disillusionment of an age which pro- 
duces sensitive people and then ignores 
their sensitiveness, which invites dreams 
and then reveals them to be self deceptions. 
For those whose taste runs to realism here 
is a treat. And some of them will see 
themselves as in a mirror. 


ae ae: 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 194) 
accgmplished has been the creation of such 
an atmosphere. You doubtless know that 
a part of the basis of union was the adop- 
tion of a long and rather elaborate con- 
fession or creed, which was a compounding, 


so far as humanly possible, of the three 


traditional theologies, but nobody is 
asked to give assent to it. But the state- 
ment adopted as a basis of union was an 
attempt to reconcile the three historic 
theologies. It is a place to start from, 
not a place to camp on. d 

“Tn the old days a ministerial candidate 
was questioned closely as to his agree- 
ment with Wesley or Calvin, as the case 
might be. Now he is asked as to his spirit- 
ual experience and his vital faith. Our 
commissions work with our theological 
students almost completely without strict 
tests. They tell us their doubts and their 
difficulties, but we tell them to carry on, 
sure that an atmosphere of fellowship 
and freedom will best preserve and de- 
velop our understanding of the eternal 
verities, and equally sure that the ‘spirit 
of controversy is the way to lose, not to 
find, truth. 

‘What we are really doing is working 
out our theology, not merely preserving it. 
It is the duty of the church from time to 
time to define its standards and to delimit 
its theological geography. But Article I 
of any such statement ought always to be 
that acceptance should be in the spirit 
and not the letter, and that such delimita- 
tion should be repeated every twenty-five 
years or oftener if necessary. We ought 
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always to realize that a creed is a finger- 
post pointing the way and not the end of 
the journey, and that what we seek is a 
theology of comprehension, not of ex- 
clusion. 

“My own belief is, however, that we 
shall not reach a vital revival of Christian- 
ity in our time through any intellectual 
process but through a revival of worship. 
Our great danger is that we talk about 
it instead of doing it. Your theory of 
prayer is not important. The thing you 
need is to go and do it. A reaching after 
prayer is one of the characteristics of our 
united church. Every church built since 
the union has been a church, not a place 
to hear but a place to pray in, where we 
may find some answer to the undeciphered 
longing of every human heart. Sabatier 
has said that the true history of religion is 
the history of prayer. And the astonish- 
ing discovery we have made is that the 
ancient prayers are so modern. Every- 
where it seems to me the masses of Chris- 
tians are ready for union on this high 
ground. 

“Our goal is a church in Canada that is 
a national but not a state church. So far 
as I know no one who went into the United 
Church has regretted it. To most of us it 
has been a great emancipation. I can not 
go anywhere else now without feeling that 
I am going from a great fellowship into a 
little sect.’’ 


* * * 


BITS OF COLOR IN FHE SOUTH 


In the Universalist Herald for February 
there is an interesting installment of the 
Clark-Barker debate concerning ‘“‘Ever- 
lasting Punishment,’’ the parting message 
from Clinton Lee Scott, who is leaving At- 
lanta for Peoria, Ill., and a beautiful poem 
by Rey. A. Arnold Ross. We learn that 
Rev. A. Arnold Ross of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., had a serious heart attack in Decem- 
ber but is on the road to health, that the 
United Liberal Church in Atlanta pre- 
sented Mr. Scott with a well-filled pocket- 
book and a beautiful white gold watch 
when he left, that Rev. A. G. Strain is 
pushing vigorously for the building of the 
Clayton Memorial Universalist Church at 
Logansville, Ga., that Rev. Harold Scott, 
Superintendent of Alabama, sends in more 
subscriptions to the Herald than any 
other minister or superintendent, and that 
Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Dr. Roger F. Etz 
and Rev. George F. Patterson have been 
filling the pulpit of the Atlanta church re- 
cently. 

A brief article full of local color was 
written by Rev. Thomas Chapman, now 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., entitled ‘‘Down in 
Dixie,’’ describing visits to his children at 
Fort McPherson, Rev. J. M. Rasnake in 
Atlanta, and to W. S. Carter of Windsor, 
Ga., from whom he says, when pastor there, 
“more than once we borrowed his gentle 
ox named Buck, with which to plow our 
garden and corn. Those were days of 
achievement.’’ = 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAINT 


We apply it in so many places, and it 
has so many uses in these days! It has a 
way of making things look as if they had 
taken on new life, when rightly applied. 
Secretly, perhaps, we know that things 
such as furniture, buildings, etc., are not 
all that may be improved by paint! 

Traveling through a New England 
village not long ago, we were impressed 
with the “run down at the heel’’ appearance 
of the entire village. What can be wrong 
with this dear little place? Soon we came 
to the conclusion that a few barrels of 
paint would absolutely transform the 
town. Nearly every house was sadly in 
need of this preservative and rejuvenator. 

Across the Pacific there is a home, dear 
to us all, which, “‘paintfully speaking,”’ is 
in very bad condition. It is our own Black- 
mer Home in Tokyo, and it has not re- 
ceived a coat of paint for many, many 
years. Each year we have just enough 
money to carry on the necessary work 
there, which surely must not be curtailed. 
But now the time has come when we must 
paint Blackmer Home for the sake of the 
property and our pride. It takes quite a 
bit of money to do this. Our appropria- 
tions cover just the actual work carried on 
without allowance for “extras.’’ What is 
to be done about it? 

When a piano was needed for Friendly 
House, we made an appeal through the 
Christian Leader and the Bulletin and the 
response was wonderful. We published 
the names of the donors from week to 
week, and actually the fund was over- 
subscribed in no time. 

And this is what we believe will happen 
now when we ask you to help us to paint 
Blackmer Home. It will cost more than 
$1,000 to do this. But, paint stands for 
preservation of the Blackmer Home, which 
is your property. Paint means that Black- 
mer Home in appearance will be a pride to 
all. So paint it we must. 

It will be interesting to watch the fund 
grow. We hope the first installment may 
go to Japan by the first of March, and if 
possible the entire amount by May at the 
latest. We trust there will be a first gift 
to publish in next week’s Leader. 

* * 


A NEW GUILD IN NEWARK, N. J. 


The Clara Barton Guild of Newark, 
N. J., has passed over its work and its bank 
account to the new Guild of younger 
women which was organized on Jan. 29, 
at four o’clock. There was a very impres- 
sive service in connection with this. It 
was opened by a hymn, followed by serip- 
ture reading by the outgoing president, 
and prayer by the minister. There then 
followed a statement of formal acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the president of 
the old Guild, of passing on its work, its 


? 


responsibilities, its ideals, etc., to the Girls 
Club, and giving it the name of the Clara 
Barton Guild of the Church of the Re- 
deemer. The ceremony of installing the 
officers then took place, impressively car- 
ried out with the candles and the pledging 
of loyalty. After the officers had been 
duly installed, and the organizations 
officially recognized as the Clara Barton 
Guild, Mrs. Sydney Curren, former presi- 
dent, gave a most inspiring talk on the 
Clara Barton Guild, and the work done by 
their chapter in the past years. She 
wished us God-speed and left us with the 
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message ;to “carry on!’’ The treasurer, in 
giving her “‘light’’ to the new treasurer, 
presented the new Guild with one hundred 
dollars to start the treasury. 

Officers of the new Guild are Miss Doro- 
thy Wicks, president; Miss Carolyn Unger, 
vice-president; Miss Doris Whitehead, 
corresponding secretary; Miss Mary Sherk, 
recording secretary; Miss Margaret Burns, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Henry R. Rose is honorary coun- 
selor and Miss E. Virginia Eddy, director 
of religious education in the Church of 
the Redeeemr, is counselor. 

The members of the former Guild have 
joined with the older group of women and 
will continue to carry on their efficient 
work for the church and world friendship. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE TEXAS PROGRAM 
Leonard C. Prater 

Possibly the most ambitious undertak- 
ing of the Union is the work in Texas. 
The following report is my expression of 
appreciation for past favors and my at- 
tempt to make you members of the Young 
People’s Christian Union feel that the 
work in Texas is truly worthy of your con- 
tinued support. 

Universalism in this state has grown out 
of a violent conflict between its adherents 
and the supporters of fundamentalism. 
Both sides have resorted to debates. In 
these debates, both sides have appealed 


‘ to the popular conception that the Bible 


is the one and only source of religious in- 
formation. Hence there has grown up an 
uncritical attitude toward the Bible it- 
self. Moreover, because of the fight that 
has raged between the liberal and funda- 
mentalist groups, there has been created a 
spirit of intolerance. These two facts are 
illustrative of the conditions that challenge 
our attention as we try to advance the 
cause of Universalism in Texas. They 
force us to try to make the application of 
our faith as “‘a way of life.’ And they 
force us to the use of what we have felt 
was always one of our chief functions— 
that of teaching a new conception of what 
religion really is. 

Our first approach, and the one most 


easily used successfully, is that of making _ 


religion and the best life one and the same 
thing. Through this method which we 
have already tried, we can approach and 
partly convince some of those who would 
be impervious to any sort of argument 
about the fine logic that supports our faith. 
Universalism is the direct application of 
religion to every-day living. By this 
method we are able to develop the con- 
fidence of others in our faith who may have 
been told that our beliefs are even atheis- 
tical. When this contact has been made, 
we are then in a better position to per- 
form the teaching part. But first of all 
we must gain the people’s confidence in 


the thing that we are trying to give them. 
Moreover, it is so important to get people 
to see that Universalism is directly con- 
nected with real life. 

The second part of our program is con- 
cerned with teaching. This involves con- 
sideration of anything that is of value to 
man’s moral life. But since these folks 
are primarily interested in the Bible and 
its interpretation, there is always the op- 
portunity for the reverential but critical 
study of it as a book that is peculiarly 
human in every way, representing the life 
of a devoutly religious people in their 
attempts to understand their religious life. 
We are endeavoring to reach that same 
understanding, though we may believe 
differently about the whole relation of re- 
ligion to our life. This teaching method 
is used as a sort of forum giving the op- 
portunity for expression of the greatest 
differences of opinion, and it gives me 
the chance to let them see my ideas so 
that they have more aspects of the sub- 
ject upon which to base their judgments. 

These methods have been tried to some 
extent and they are going to form more of 
the whole plan for the future. They seem 
very satisfactory and do not lead to that 
objectionable thing, dissension, which is 
very easily stirred if one tries to over- 
power the other person. 

The work covers a very large territory. 
It is impossible to do justice to it all. 
Therefore, we are concentrating our efforts 


upon those places where there is the. 


greatest promise of immediate and lasting 
results. My interest in the city work is 
very great. We need to do more of that 
because of the opportunity we have there 
for meeting more college trained people 
who are easily interested in our faith. 
In the past we have confined our attention 
mostly to the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. Now we may devote some time 
to our city interests. But in any case we 
have to limit our work to those places 
where we can keep up a rather continuous 
church life. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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QUESTIONS AND ASSER- 
TIONS 


1. A question as to whether the 
new group of workers for the G. S. 
S. A. will secure an income equal 
to that of previous years. 


2. No question at all about bills. 
To keep to the same level of effi- 
ciency, the bills will be just as large 
as ever. 


8. Our good offering at Washington 
‘of $4,120 is being paid in with com- 
mendable promptness. 


4. Many other generous givers are 
sending checks. 


5. We need more givers and more 
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checks. What can you do about it? 2 
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MRS. CHAMBERLAIN IN VERMONT 


“Why come to Vermont in the winter?’’ 
they asked the Massachusetts supervisor 
on her recent trip under the direction of 
the G.S.S. A. “I like Vermont winters,” 
was the reply. ‘Besides, winter is the 
time when I can find the people.”’ 

At Brattleboro, there are forty-nine 
babies on the Cradle Roll, and leadership 
is being developed among the young 
people who direct the school and in the 
Daughters’ Circle. 

Bellows Falls gives Mrs. Chamberlain 
an opportunity to speak in the pulpit and 
gathers thirty-one for a workers’ confer- 
ence at the home of the superintendent, 
Miss Alice Loop. This is a federated 
school. Four representatives of our school 
at Springfield are present at this conference 
and tell the story of good work in their 
own field. 

St. Johnsbury has a warm welcome for 
the visitor, with seven present who had 
met Mrs. Chamberlain at the Barre In- 
stitute. 

Morrisville has the next conference. 
Our church here has participated in a va- 
cation school which has proved most 
valuable. 

Barre has a workers’ conference with 
more than thirty workers present. A 
conference is held with Rev. C. A. Sim- 
mons of Washington. This school would 
be glad to receive a visit from a field 
worker. A call is made at Goddard Semi- 
nary and arrangements made for the In- 
stitute next June. 

A brief stop is made at Northfield, 
where Rev. and Mrs. George Howes have 
invited several people to meet Mrs. 
Chamberlain. This place wishes to be 
included in the schedule of the next field 


trip. Only a telephone call is possible at 
Bethel, but the federated school is doing 
good work and the minister, Rev. Will 
Harvey, says, “Please include us in the 
next field trip.’’ 

The second Sunday of the trip is spent at 
Woodstock. A decline in interest in the 
church school does not promise well for the 
future of this church. Mrs. Chamberlain 
speaks in the pulpit and holds conferences 
with several interested workers, giving her 
message of challenge and cheer. 

Nine church school groups have been 
touched by this field trip, much useful 
information has been gathered for the files 
at Headquarters, details have been de- 
cided about the Barre Institute, and many 
words spoken to increase interest in that 
enterprise, and to cheer the workers in 
the various churches. It has been demon- 
strated that field work can be done in 
Vermont in winter, and once more we 
know that personal touch between our 
schools and the workers in the G. S. S. A. 
is of inestimable value. 

The Association is grateful to Mrs. 
Chamberlain and to the Massachusetts 
Association which kindly loaned her to us, 
and there is no doubt that a vote of thanks 
is unanimously passed in every group 


which she met: 
* * 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR EASTER 


An Easter program, entitled ‘‘The 
Triumph of Light,’’ will be ready for dis- 
tribution to our schools early in March. 
This will give ample time for preparation, 
as Easter is on April 20. 


* * 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


The church school of the Independent 
Christian Church (oldest Universalist so- 
ciety in America) has started the year 
with renewed interest, enthusiasm and 
forward-looking plans. The new pastor, 
Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, believes in edu- 
cation. The new superintendent, Mr. 
George’ Low, has been active in Legion 
and ‘‘Y’’ Club work and begins his new 
duties with willingness. 

No one could desire a more responsive 
group of teachers and workers. During 
two week-ends of intensive field work the 
group met five nights for a Standard 
Leadership Training Class, studying Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Ten members com- 
pleted credit work, while eleven others 
attended all or part of the time. 

Departmental group conferences in the 
afternoons, a story and game hour for the 
children, a young people’s party, and two 
Y. P. C. U. meetings filled the schedule of 
activities. For each of the church school 
classes there are new text-books, as part 
of the curriculum planned for the school. 
With pastor, superintendent and workers 
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interested, and with a fine group of boys 
and girls, the Gloucester school is one of 
great promise. 

M.F.S. 


* * 


OUR CHURCH SCHOOL AT 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


Christmas in this school and the church 
of which it is a part was an outpouring of 
kindly spirit for others. At the church 
service on Dec. 22, the minister, Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, made an appeal for 
gifts to the Peace Tower at Washington in 
memory of past ministers and workers in 
the church. 

The pageant, “Following the Star,” 
was given during the church school ses- 
sion, with special music by the church 
soloist and organist, and by a junior girl 
of the school. 

The Christmas Party was well at- 
tended. There were two trees, one for 
white gifts, and one for the members of 
the school. After a program of carols and 
stories, each one brought a gift to lay at 
the base of the white gift tree. These 
gifts were numerous and much appreciated 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, to whom they were pre- 
sented. After a social time, Santa Claus 
arrived and distributed gifts from the 
other tree to the church school pupils. 

The Girl Scouts, a community activity, 
sponsored by our church, holds its sessions 
regularly. At Christmas puzzles were 
made and given to a hospital. 

* * 


PERMANENT FUNDS FOR THE 
G.'S. S. A, 


The following recommendation was 
passed at the Washington Convention, 
and is a usable plan for the strengthening 
of our work. It is commended to those 
who are making their wills and to those 
who are influencing others in such a step: 
“We recommend that our churches and 
ministers encourage their people to re- 
member the General Sunday School As- 
sociation in their wills, to the end that a 
permanent fund be built up to enlarge 
the influence of our work with children in 
our church schools and to increase our 
staff of paid executives and regional field 
workers.”’ 

* * 

Primary teachers will find a new course 
of lessons for third grade listed among the 
Book Reviews of this issue. 

* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 

Feb. 15 to 22. Leadership Training 

Classes at Wakefield and Malden, Mass. 

One day Institute at Palmer, Mass. 

Dr. Earle: 
Feb. 15t0 22. Headquarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Middletown, N. Y. 
—The Women’s Aid 
and Mission Circle had 
a successful mission 
tea recently, and served 
luncheon for the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs 
of the city. Members 
of this circle recently 
served a supper for the men of the church, 
who are planning organization into a 
men’s club. The men will also serve the 
public with a Washington’s birthday 
dinner—turkey, strawberry shortcake, etc. 
The profits are for the church. Our 
second ladies’ society, the Fortnightly 
Auxiliary, had a successful card party 
recently. This group is far ahead of its 
financial schedule, and will be able to help 
the church materially. It recently re- 
ceived six new members in one evening— 
totaling now thirty-five. The young 
people have sold a lot of jello, recently 
had a supper, and are participating in 
the union young people’s work in the city. 
Sunday school attendance records show 
an average for 1929 of 86, against 76 for 
1928. Recently a large number of pins 
were presented for perfect attendance. 
The girls are busy making fancy articles. 
Their money will go toward decorating 
the church. A number of our teachers 
are benefiting from the Community 
Teacher Training School. Two silver 
cups and two Bibles are to be given as 
prizes in a Bible memorizing contest 
carried on from now until Children’s Day. 
The boys and giils will compete separately. 
The trustees have recently doubled the 
insurance on our buildings and organ, 
which, with the large four company fire 
house recently opened, offers safety from 
fire hazard. * * Newark.—The annual 
parish meeting, Jan. 13, preceded by a 
turkey dinner, was well attended. Re- 
ports rendered and business transacted 
revealed the strong hold that Rey. and 
Mrs. L. H. Garner have gained in the 
church. The Sunday evening forum con- 
tinues to attract great throngs. At one 
meeting in January, addressed by Lewis 
Browne, hundreds were turned away. A 
new experiment, with the purpose of 
bringing adults into closer touch with the 
church school, was a _parents-teachers 
banquet and discussion on Feb. 5. The 
principal speakers were Dr. George E. 
Huntley and Dr. Hamilton of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, New York 
University. * * All Souls, Brooklyn.— 
The outstanding event in January was 
the special disarmament service on the 19th, 
with a strikingly attractive church calen- 
dar. Mr. Greenway’s sermon was re- 
ported in three New York papers, and 
President Hoover sent the preacher a 
cordial letter of appreciation. The fol- 
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lowing Sunday the attendance at church 
was as large as the Christmas congrega- 
tion. Mr. Greenway was the guest speaker 
at the Newark Y. P.C. U. All Souls had 
the largest delegation present. On Jan. 21 
a huge surprise party, in the social hall, 
prompted by the love and idealism of 
motherhood, showered Mrs. Greenway 
with gifts. Mr. Greenway has been elected 
a member of Alpha Kappa—a clerical 
organization dating back to Henry Ward 
Beecher, one of its founders. Mr. Wm. A. 
Carls was inducted into the superintend- 
ency of the church school with a beautiful 
service. The Y. P. C. U. is growing rapid- 
ly—62 attended the service Jan. 19. * * 
Southold.—The annual meetings of the 
parish, Sunday school, ladies’ society, and 
men’s club, have been held. Reports 
showed each department in excellent con- 
dition—all bills paid with a balance in the 
treasuries. A new roof has been placed 
on the parsonage and other improvements 
have been made. The ladies’ society re- 
cently served an elaborate banquet for the 
bankers of the region. The Boy Scouts 
held an anniversary service in the church 
Feb. 9. Mr. F. D. Smith has been re- 
elected superintendent of the Sunday 
school for the thirty-ninth consecutive 
term. The Sunday school report showed 
an average attendance of 70 per cent for 
the year. An increased appropriation 
for the Japan Mission was voted. * * 
Chapin Home.—Speaker for Feb. 9, 
Rey. Andrew Magill, D. D.; Feb. 23 Rev. 
J. Allison MacRury. The annual report 
pictures 104 members in the family— 
Episcopal 21, Methodist 15, Presbyterian 
13, Universalist 12, Liberal 10, Dutch 
Reformed 6, Lutheran 5, Baptist 4, no 
church 4, Catholic 3, Friends 8, Congrega- 
tional 2, Spiritualist 1, Protestant 1, 
Anglican Catholic 1, Seventh Day Adven- 
tist 1, Christian Scientist 1, Quaker 1. * * 
Metropolitan Alliance.—The January 
meeting of the Metropolitan Alliance was 
held at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, and the speaker was Mr. Albert W. 
Firmin, subject, ‘“‘Lucretia Mott—Pion- 
eer Suffragist.’’ Mrs. Alice Walker, past 
president of the New~ York State Mis- 
sionary Society, spoke for the proposed 
overhead organization to be formed by 
the uniting of the missionary societies and 
ladies’ aid circles of the various churches 
and the Metropolitan Alliance, for a more 
effective work throughout the state. The 
music was furnished by the organist and 
choir of the church, and a social hour was 
enjoyed around the luncheon table. The 
February meeting (14) at Washington 
Heights will be addressed by Rabbi Mar- 
tin on ‘‘Americanism.”’ * * Washington 
Heights.—An audience twice the usual 
size assembled for the annual meeting, 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 21. The following 


officers were elected: Arthur S. McDaniel, 
president; William Strauss, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry Congdon, secretary; Stuart A. 
Ryder, treasurer; Mrs. Phoebe Nash, 
welfare superintendent; Charles J. Harris, 
Jr., president of the junior church. Twen- 
ty-five young men spoke of what the 
church had been to them. Every one of 
them signed a pledge card to help support 
the church. An informal social hour fol- 
lowed the business meeting. While at- 
tending the New Year’s reception of 
President and Mrs. Hoover, Mr. Harris’s 
group of boys received a warm greeting 
and had the honor to hold the Blue Room 
for a few minutes alone. One of the little 
boys remarked after the reception, ‘I’m 
not going to ever wash my right hand 
again—the President and Mrs. Hoover 
squeezed it.’’ Another little fellow got a 
hug, which might have meant he would not 
wash his neck again, so as to preserve the 
hug. The girls’ organization is doing wel- 
fare work, at present making picture books 
for the poor little ones. This church 
boasts of three welfare workers, Mrs. 
Nash and Mrs. Arthur 8. McDaniel, vol- 
unteer workers, and Mrs. H. G. Cameron, 
a city welfare worker. One of the most 
respected judges of the city sent for the 
minister of the church and said he had 
heard of his work with boys and thought 
it the finest thing he knew in the city. He 
said: “‘I do not belong to any church, but 
I believe in the brotherhood of man, and 
so I am sure if your church is Universalist, 
then I am a Universalist.’’ He then wrote 
a check of $50 to help us, and promised to 
speak of the work to the Mayor and 
others. Police Commissioner Whalen’s 
representative spoke in our church re- 
cently, and carried back to the Police 
Commissioner an account of our work. 
Two letters from the Commissioner showed 
a generous spirit of appreciation. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Corinth, N. Y., 
sent to the minister some resolutions of 
appreciation for what Mr. Harris has done 
for their community. * * The Metro- 
politan Y. P. C. U. held its annual ban- 
quet, Saturday evening, Feb. 1, at All 
Souls Church. There were nearly one 
hundred present. Mr. Robert Pullar, 
president of the Metropolitan Union, in- 
troduced a charming young lady, Miss 
Weber, as toastmistress. Rev. J. A. Judge 
said grace; Rev. C. Greenway paid trib- 
ute to the visiting unions, especially 
the Good Tidings Union, and Rev. Mr. 
Holbrook, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Nativity, broad-minded, 
with a genius for unity and good will for 
everybody, won the favor of all by his 
message and manhood. Dancing followed 
the speeches. On Feb. 16 Mr. Greenway 
is to give his lecture upon ‘‘Photographs 
and Autographs of the Great,’’ for the 
benefit of the Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Stanley Manning, chairman, Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., secretary, Mrs. 
Josephine B. Folsom, Miss Mary Slaugh- 
ter, Mr. Harold W. Bibber, Rev. Seth 
Brooks, and Rev. E. D. Ellenwood at- 
tended the meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in Boston on Feb. 7. 


Miss Katherine I. Yerrinton of Arling- 
ton will speak on ‘‘Moods and Modes in 
Music for Church and Church School”’ at 
the meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union in the First Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, Feb. 19. Other 
musicians will assist. 


Rev. Clifford R. Stetson told the story 
of Universalism in the Sunrise Kingdom 
in the Pullman Mission of Lynn, Feb. 10. 


Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight of Hanover, 
N. H., is making satisfactory progress 
toward complete recovery, in spite of the 
ups and downs inevitable after the serious 
surgical operation through which 
passed last autumn. 


Rev. H. A. Perdelwitz is now the pastor 


of Unity Church (Unitarian), Brockton, ~ 


Mass. 


Rey. E. L. Noble of Quincy, Mass., and 
Dr. Huntley, who is serving as interim 
minister at West Somerville, Mass., ex- 
changed pulpits Feb. 2. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Clark of Eastham, Mass., 
was a visitor at Universalist Headquarters, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Feb. 4. 


Rey. E. V. Stevens, who began a new 
pastorate in New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 2, 
reports ‘‘the first Sunday of new pastorate 
a great success, large congregation, every- 
body happy. Candlelight service of the 
Y. P. C. U. especially effective.”’ 


Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
‘tion, was the speaker before the Men’s 
Club of the old Independent Christian 
Church of Gloucester on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 5. 


The Stoughton, Mass., church has ex- 
tended to Rev. Luther Morris of Palmer 
an invitation to its pastorate. The vote 
was unanimous. Mr. Morris is to choose 
the date for the beginning of his new work. 


Rev. L. Hamilton Garner publishes his 
annual report as pastor of the Newark 
church, with abstracts of reports of or- 
ganizations of the church, in the January 
number of the “Newark Universalist.’’ 
Though the parish is more heavily bur- 
dened financially than at any previous 
time in its history, the reports indicate 
vitality and progress. 


Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who contributed a thesis on John 
Henry Newman as a part of his work at 
Oxford University, England, has received 
word from the university that the thesis 


she. 


and Interests 


has been accepted. 
in book form. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn addressed the 
students of the Rhode Island State College 
at Kingston Sunday afternoon, Feb. 9, as 
representative of the liberal wing of the 
church in a series of inter-religious meet- 
ings arranged by Rey. Frederick A. Wil- 
mot, student adviser. 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, after 
closing her work with the North Adams 
church, spent a few days at home and 
went thence to Boston, and is now in the 
Deaconess Hospital after a serious opera- 
tion. This was successful, and she is 
making encouraging progress toward com- 
plete recovery. 


Dr. John S. Cook, Beecher City, IIl., re- 
cently underwent an operation in St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, Effingham, IIll., and 
will probably soon undergo a second opera- 
tion. A personal letter to Dr. Marshall 
says: ‘‘Meanwhile he is doing as well as 
the doctors expect. He is cheerful, hope- 
ful, and thoroughly enjoys calls and letters 
from friends.’’ 


Dr. Roger F. Etz attended the State 
Ministers’ Conference of Maine at Bangor 
on Jan. 30 and the State Ministers’ Con- 
ference of New Hampshire at Manchester 
on Feb. 5. He spent Feb. 10 and 11 at 
the Ohio Ministers’ Retreat and was in 
Minneapolis on Feb. 13 for the father and 
son banquet at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, preaching at Tuttle Church in 
Minneapolis on the 16th. 


Rey. Julian S. Cutler of 12 Maynard St., 
Pawtucket, R. I., is in the Memorial 
Hospital, Pawtucket. His condition has 
been causing some anxiety to his friends. 


It may appear later 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, who is president 
of the Monday Evening Club, an or- 
ganization of social workers in the District 
of Columbia, will preside at the annual 
dinner at the Hotel Mayflower, Feb. 17. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins will offer the in- 
vocation and Senator Copeland will be 
the speaker. 


Rey. A. W. Altenbern of Manchester, 
N. H., contributed an article, ““Making 
Masonry Effective,’? to the December 
number of the Builder, and a second article, 
“Builders Still,’ will appear in an early 
number. 


Dr. B. G. Carpenter, the new minister 
at Pasadena, Cal., reported an attendance 
of 277 on Sunday morning, Feb. 2. Uni- 
versalists visiting California should make 
themselves known at this church. 


On Feb. 7, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
of Canton, N. Y., was tendered a farewell 
as ‘‘minister, business man, and presi- 
dent,’’ by the Canton Advertising Club, 
Expressions of appreciation, were voiced 
by representative business and professional 


men who spoke of Mr. Hersey’s varied 
activities and public service and of Mrs. 
Hersey’s constructive work as president 
of the W. C. T. U. On behalf of many 
friends, the toastmaster presented a box 
of gold coins. Mr. Hersey will begin his 
pastorate in Danbury, Conn., March 1. 

Rev. James W. Hailwood, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., exchanged pulpits on Feb. 
2 with Dr. P. F. Waterman, a local Jewish 
rabbi. 


Rey. U. S. Milburn and party are sail- 
ing for Europe on June 28 instead of 
July 28, as stated recently in the Leader. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
On Feb. 7 gave the use of their apartment 
to the national officers of the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church and the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church, for a 
fireside social and conference. 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins of Wash- 

ington, D. C., is to be the preacher at the 
noonday services, King’s Chapel, Feb. 
24 to 28 inclusive. Dr. Perkins always 
draws a good attendance of Universalist 
people from all over Greater Boston on this 
annual visit to King’s Chapel. The ser- 
vices are broadcast and many thousands 
listen in on the radio. 
. Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, minister of 
the Universalist church in East Boston, 
made a good recovery from a surgical 
operation in the Lynn Hospital, and re- 
turned to her home Feb. 10.” 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, contributes 
chapter three, ‘“The Soul of Materialism,”’ 
to the ‘“‘Minneapolis Pulpit,’’ a volume of 
fifteen sermons by representative preach- 
ers in that great city. The volume is a 
cross section of the religious life of a 
modern city, and the contribution by Dr. 
Shutter is in his best vein. 


Indiana 

Muncie.—Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. Mr. and Mrs. McDavitt, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Brazier, Mrs. Clara Tem- 
pler and Mrs. J. W. Leslie attended the 
General Convention at Washington. They 
brought back an enthusiastic report about 
the Memorial Church, to which our mem- 
bers have contributed about $5,000. The 
delegates were very proud of their church 
when it was announced from the floor of 
the convention that Mrs. W. C. Ball had 
sent in a draft for $500. Since then other 
contributions have been made. The Y. P. 
C. U. is expecting a visit from state officers 
soon. They are certain to take away a 
fine impression of the work done by this 
loyal group. The annual midnight ser- 
vice on Christmas eve was even more 
successful than ever. In spite of the 
terrible night, the church was crowded. 
The annual bazaar and dinner of the 
Woman’s League was the most successful 
in years. Mrs. Eugene Vatet is the new 
president of the League. Our minister 
has been widely complimented upon the 
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high quality of his sermons. A large au- 
dience heard his address on Martin Luther. 
He was invited to repeat it before the 
Brotherhood of the Baptist church. He 
is teaching the New Testament in the 
Community School of Religion, and is in 
constant demand as a lecturer in various 
parts of the state. He has given his lec- 
ture on ‘“‘What Science Is Doing to Our 
Thinking”’ nearly fifty times in two years. 
Muncie alone has heard it a dozen times, 
and is still asking for it. Through the 
consolidation of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, of which he is one of the 
editors, he now has a reading contact 
with over a half million people. 

Indianapolis——Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. The clock contest reports made the 
first of December showed a grand total of 
nearly $1,000. This year the church 
membership is divided into four sections 
and the big four contest is on. On the 
last Sunday of November four new mem- 
bers were received into the church. On 
the second Sunday of December the mem- 
bers and friends of Golden Rule Chapter, 
Order of the Eastern Star, were guests of 
the church, and on the second Sunday of 
January the members and friends of the 
Indianapolis Lions Club made an official 
visit to our church. Rey. Helen Line 
Case, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Line, 
occupied her father’s pulpit on Jan. 19, 
and gave an inspiring sermon on “‘Broad- 
ening Horizons.’ Prof. J. H. Haramy of 
Indiana Central College gave a lecture 
under the auspices of our mission circle on 
“Mysteries of the Holy Land.’’ The Mid- 
West Rally is to be held in our church on 
Feb. 15 and 16. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. For the first time in the history 
of this church, we believe, we have had a 
“Year Book and Directory’’ printed for 
distribution. Our pastor was wholly re- 
sponsible for the idea and its fulfillment. 
The books, containing twenty-eight pages, 
were distributed to the congregation on 
Sunday morning, Feb. 2. Those who were 
not in attendance will have copies mailed 
tothem. In addition to a foreword by Mr. 
Rheiner, there is a history of the Univer- 
salist church of Waterloo, dating from its 
reorganization in 1920, a copy of the rules 
by which this church is governed, the 
officers of the General Convention and 
the local church, a complete record of the 
auxiliary organizations connected with this 
church, and a list of members and friends 
with addresses. Special features are a 
reprint of the Declaration of Social Faith 
prepared by the Social Welfare Commis- 
sion, a set of noble resolutions, two solilo- 
quies, one “I am Your Hymnal,’’ and 
another ‘‘I am the Church.” There is an 
interesting ‘‘Diary of a Bible’ and a short 
humorous story called “Mr. and Mrs, Just- 
Belong.’’ Five hundred copies have been 
printed and we shall be glad to mail a copy 
to any one who may be interested. 
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Maine 


Auburn.—Rev. M. S. Hill, pastor. 
Largely through the efforts of our loyal 
layman we have to-day a body of associates 
one hundred strong, fully organized, 
pledged to promote church activities. 
Friday evening, Jan. 31, by invitation of 
the president, the parish, old and young, 
was invited to the vestry for a genuine 
get-together, and 250 responded. It 
proved the most enthusiastic gathering of 
years, with thirty primary children open- 
ing the program, followed by the next 
class and then the Boy Scouts. An or- 
chestra added to a program provided by 
the young people. The purpose of Presi- 
dent Gilman was fully realized, for old 
and young entered into the spirit of the 
occasion. 

Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederick A. Mooney, 
pastor. On Jan. 22 our Ladies’ Social 
Union gave a Robert Burns’ program, 
which included a brief sketch of the life of 
Robert Burns and reading of some of the 
shorter poems. The members of our 
Ladies’ Social Union meet twice a month. 
One meeting is for work and the other, 


called a hostess day, is devoted to a pro-_ 


gram similar to the above or a silver tea. 
Refreshments are served at these hostess 
day get-togethers, and members are urged 
to bring guests. At 5 o’clock on Feb. 2, 
our choir of twenty voices gave a vesper 
program of old-time melodies—the mem- 
bers of the choir appearing in old-time 
costumes. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. On Sunday morning, 
Jan. 12, Dr. G. J. Heering of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, Holland, preached at 
this church. Dr Heering has been an 
exchange professor at Tufts College. 
Sunday evening, Jan. 5, Miss Mabel F. 
Knight gave her illustrated lecture on the 
“Two Hiawathas,”’ and Dr. U. S. Milburn 
of Everett has given two of his illustrated 
travel lectures during the month, on ‘‘The 
Pilgrims in England, Holland and Amer- 
ica,’’ and ‘‘Bonnie Scotland.’’ On another 
evening Mr. James Drake gave his lecture 
on “Hawaii.’’ Sunday morning congrega- 
tions are keeping up splendidly in spite of 
inclement weather, and the evening lec- 
tures are very well attended. The Young 
People’s Forum began Sunday evening, 
Jan. 12, with Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of 
Harvard as the speaker, on ‘‘Can a Scien- 
tist Be Religious?’? The meetings have 
been growing in attendance. Other 
speakers have been: Mr. George W. Good- 
man, secretary of the Urban League, 
“What It Means to Be a Negro.’’ De- 
bate by Rev. Max Kapp and Donald 
Lothrop, “Humanism vs. Theism.’’ Mr. 
James Sheldon, secretary of the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace, “Problems of 
Disarmament.’’ After the address and 
discussion, a social hour with refreshments 
gives opportunity for the young people to 
become acquainted with each other. Mr. 
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Emerson S. Schwenk is in charge of the 
meetings. The fifth annual Institute for 
Church School Workers arranged by the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union and the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association was held at the church on 
Saturday, Jan. 11, with about 200 in at- 
tendance. Study courses were conducted 
by Mrs. Mabel O Todd of Minneapolis, 
Miss Helen W. Rice, Miss Mary Slaughter, 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff, and Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, of Nashua, N. H. Dinner was 
served by the women of the church to 165. 
The Men’s Club put on an evening of 
dramatics Jan. 24, with three one-act plays 
directed by W. C. Gile and Burton Davis: 
“Sardines,’’ ‘‘The Littlest Girl,’ and 
“The Cure All.’? The Miner Charitable 
Society held an evening meeting Jan. 31 
in Miner Parlor, with Mrs. John S. Lowe, 
the president, presiding. Reports of the 
year’s work and election of officers were 
followed by refreshments and an informal 
program. Dr. Lowe spoke of the work 
ahead and the new plans being worked out. 
Mrs. Charles U. Mayo, the oldest member 
of the organization, told of her joy in the 
union of the Miner Charitable Society and 
the Roblin Guild—one strong woman’s 
organization instead of two of lesser 
strength. Readings were given by Miss 
Rachel Spinney and Mr. Walter C. Gile. 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 26, Dr. Lowe con-. 
ducted a service at the home for aged 
women and Mrs. Lowe gave a group of 
solos. 
Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. After many months of informal 
discussion, the proposition of a new church 
building was recently presented to the 
parish for formal consideration by Mr. 
Reamon, in the temporary absence of the 
president, Mr. W. M. Dowden. Mr. 
Reamon called attention to the many prob- 
lems involved and suggested that the 
first point to be determined was the posi- 
tive interest of the members of the church 
and parish. After long discussion it was 
decided to make a more detailed study of 
the project. No vote will be taken until 
the April meeting. In the meantime, a 
committee composed of R. A. Smith, 
Edward Davis and Ellsworth C. Reamon 
will make a tentative examination of pos- 
sible sites for}a new church. During the 
past two months the attendance in the 
church school has exceeded that at morn- 
ing worship. All departments of the 
church are functioning well in spite of 
severe weather and numerous cases of 
minor illness. On Thursday evening, Jan. 
30, the Universalist Guild was organized 
with Miss Gertrude Prosser president, 
Miss Bessie McCree vice-president, Miss 
Luella Smith secretary, Miss Mildred 
Davis corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Virgil Zeis treasurer. This guild will be an 
auxiliary to the Ladies’ Social Circle and 
will include women and girls who are em- 
ployed or who are in school. The or- 
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ganization begins with twenty-two mem- 
bers. Plans are being made for a series 
of union Holy Week services by the down- 
town churches. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The new child of our church is the 
| “Soeial Club,’ made up of the men and 
women above the Y. P. C. U. age, which 
| meets monthly in the vestry. Through 
| this organization we hope to draw closer 
to the church those who at present are 
but slightly interested. The February 
meeting will be a valentine party, and the 
March gathering will take the form of 
a mystery supper and a baseball game— 
the latter being an old-fashioned spelling 
match arranged ina new way. The Y. P. 
C. U. enjoyed a sleigh ride to Lisbon re- 
cently. Our Junior Union, the only one 
in New Hampshire, is using new song 
books, the gift of Mrs. Mary D. Randall. 
On Sunday, Jan. 26, Mr. McIntire of- 
ficiated at the funeral of Mr. John W. 
Buckley, faithful attendant of our church 
and veteran engineer of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, and had the unique ex- 
perience of learning next day that he had 
been left $100 in the will of his friend. 


ee \ 


REV. CHARLES P. HALL RESIGNS 
ASSOCIATED CHARITIES POST 


Rev. Charles P. Hall, superintendent 
of the Associated Charities of Pawtucket 
for the past eighteen years and recently 
re-elected to that position at the annual 
meeting, has submitted his resignation. 
Ill health caused him to take the action, 
which was advised by his physician. 

Mr. Hall will remain pastor of the Val- 
ley Falls Universalist church, of which 
he has been the spiritual leader for the 
past fifteen years. 

Under Mr. Hall’s direction the Asso- 
ciated Charities has practically doubled 
its expenditures and work in the com- 
munity. Outstanding has been the es- 
tablishment of the Social Service Exchange 
and the ‘‘clearing house’’ for Christmas 
benefactions to prevent duplication in 
giving. 

He was born in Troy, N. Y., and is 
sixty-three years old. Graduating from 
Tufts College in 1889, he was ordained the 
same year in the chanel at the college. 
His first pastorate was in Oneonta, N. Y., 
and in turn he was a Universalist minister 
in Huntington, Long Island, Baltimore, 
Md., where he was a colleague of Rev. 
Royal H. Pullman, D. D., and Danbury, 
Conn. 

Subsequently he served as a missionary 
for the Universalist church in Brewton, 
Ala., and Pensacola, Fla. He organized 
the Associated Charities in the latter city, 
and from that work went to Pawtucket to 
take charge of the charities organization 
there. 

- For several years he was president of 
the State Convention of the Universalist 


Church, and is at the present time a mem- 
ber of the state board of trustees. 

During the World War he was a field 
director for the American Red Cross, 
serving in Camp Devens, Mass., Boston 
and Newport, most of his service being 
in the latter city. 

Mr. Hall lives at 57 Oak Hill Ave- 
nue, Pawtucket, with his wife and a son, 
Charles P. Hall, Jr. He has two other 
sons and a daughter, Frank W. Hall of 
Pawtucket and Gordon M. Hall of East 
Providence, and Mrs. Charles A. Broom- 
head of Pawtucket.—Providence Journal. 

* * 
INSTALLATION AT OUR MOTHER 
CHURCH 


The beautiful old colonial church in 
Gloucester, which houses the oldest Uni- 
versalist society in America (organized 
in 1779), was the scene on Sunday, Jan. 26, 
at 4.30 p. m., of the formal installation of 
Rev. Clarence Julius Cowing as the six- 
teenth minister of the church. The ser- 
vice was presided over by Rev. L. W. 
Coons, D. D., the State Superintendent. 
Mr. Geo. B. Stevens presided at the organ 
and the tenor soloist was Mr. Robert 
F. Churchill. The opening prayer was 
offered by Rev. Robert P. Doremus, 
pastor of the local Unitarian church. The 
responsive reading was led by Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor of our church in 
Annisquam. The Scripture lesson was 
read by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor 
of our church in Portsmouth, N. H., who 
entered the ministry from our Gloucester 
church. The installation prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, S. T. D., Dean of Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion. The charge to the 
parish was made by Rev. L. W. Coons, 
D. D., the State Superintendent, who then 
welcomed Mr. Cowing into the fellowship 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. The charge to the minister was 
made by Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose, 
a boyhood friend of Mr. Cowing’s. The 
welcome from the churches of Gloucester 
was extended by Rev. Wm. A. Geldart, 
pastor of the Baptist church, and the 
president of Cape Ann Parsons’ Club. The 
welcome on behalf of the parish was given 
by the chairman of the parish committee, 
Mr. Howard R. Corliss. The benediction 
was pronounced by the new pastor. 

The service was attended by a large con- 


gregation, which practically filled the 
auditorium. 
Notices 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


A regional conference of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals and the annual business meet- 
ing will be held in the Church of the Christian Union, 
Rockford, Ill., Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 17 and 
18, 1930. The speakers at the evening sessions will 
be Judge Roger S, Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, Iowa, on 
Monday evening, and Dr. Horate J. Bridges of the 
Chieago Ethical Culture Society and Rabbi Felix 
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A.. Levy of Emmanuel Congregation in Chicago 
on Tuesday evening. T'wo round tables are ar- 
ranged, the one to be led by Prof. C. Walker Hayes 
of Rockford College on ‘‘Personality and the Group,” 
and the other by Prof. Jordan Cavan of Rockford 
College, on ‘Trends in Philanthropic Giving and the 
Responsibility of the Church.” Dr. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City, chairman of the executive 
committee, will be the guest speaker of the Rock- 
ford Kiwanis Club Tuesday noon. Reservations 
should be made at the Hotel Lafayette. 
x x 
re 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer from Ohio, Rev. 
Thomas Chapman. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
cae 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. Thomas Chapman 
to New York. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary 
* * 
WANTED 


The Universalist Church School of ‘Waltham is to 
purchase a stereopticon lantern. If any church 
has a lantern it would like to dispose of, the Wal 
tham school will be glad to correspond. Write to 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 9 Fiske St., Waltham. 

* 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Under date of Feb. 7, letters of transfer have been 
sent from the New York State Convention as fol- 
lows: Rev. Irene Earll, to Connecticut Convention. 
Rev. Blanche Wright Morey, to Florida Convention. 
Rev. Arthur W. Grose, to Massachusetts Convention. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
oe 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Jan. 2, 1930, a license to preach for one year was 
granted to Mr. W. G. Dotterer, 517 Bancroft Street, 
Indiamapoiis, Indiana. 

Fred A. Line, Chairman. 
Ok 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE-WIDE MINISTERS 
INSTITUTE : 


This annual all-day conference of Universalist 
ministers on Monday, Feb. 17, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, will bring as chief speakers 
Dr. Henry R. Rose of Newark, N. J., who will speak 
on ‘‘What Preachers Clan Preach,” and Rev. Dwight. 
L. Bradley of Newton, whose topic is ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Worship.’’ General discussion will fol- 
low each address, and several other themes of local 
interest will be opened. 

Sessions are at 10 a. m. and 2 p.m. Expenses of 
the Massachusetts ministers will be pooled. Our 
men in adjacent states are cordially invited. 

William Wallace Rose, Chairman. 
a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Harry Taylor, Unitarian, has been granted 
full fellowship with the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention, under date of Jan. 14, 1930. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Lydia Jane Snow 


The death of Mrs. Snow on Jan. 24, 1930, removes 
one of the most loyal members. of our Universalist 
communion. The word “ecommunion’’ is here ad- 
visedly used because she adhered to that wing of our 
church that unalterably stands for the Gospel of 
Christ and its practise, in complete indifference to 
certain modernistic phases and fashions. Her life 
was serene because it had solid anchorage. And 
her interest in our denominational welfare was as 
keen in her graceful declining years as when she 
first stepped into mature life as a young New England 
matron and model pastor’s wife. 

She was born a Howe in Norway, Maine, Dec. 13, 
1840. Her education in the village school was en- 
larged by study in Westbrook Seminary and at a 
private school in Somerville, Mass. In these places 
were undoubtedly fostered those tendencies to cul- 
ture and refinement that were characteristic of her. 


Her home church pastor was Rev. Joseph Crocker 
Snow, who, after a period of war service, accepted 
the call of the church in Auburn, Maine, in 1863. 
On August 11 of that year, Mr. Snow and Lydia 
Jane Howe were married by Dr. A. A. Mimer in the 
old Tremont House in Boston. Thenceforth Mrs. 
Snow’s life was inseparably bound up in her hus- 
band’s work in the charges he served. These com- 
prised two terms in Auburn, separated by his prin- 
cipalship of. Westbrook Seminary in the seventies, 
the pastorate in Newark, N. J., from 1879 to 1883, 
and his final one in the First Universalist Church of 
Haverhill, Mass., from 1883 to 1901. He received 
the title of Doctor of Divinity and honored it by his 
dignity and worthiness. Moreover, he was a builder 
of churches; the edifices in Auburn, Newark and 
Haverhill stand to-day as reminders of his pastoral 
ability. And in all these years of strenuous and 
effective administration he was amply supported by 
the modest but efficient help of Mrs. Snow. 

Not many months after leaving Haverhill, Dr. 
Snow died, Nov. 2, 1901, in the home to which he 
had retired in Newtonville, Mass. Then for the 
remainder of her life Mrs. Snow lived at 1090 Bea- 
con St., Brookline, where her radiant and hospitable 
spirit was the center of a group of devoted friends. 
There she passed peacefully into that “rest that 
remaineth to the people of God.” 

Two sons came to Dr. and Mrs. Snow, both of 
whom were graduated from Tufts College. The 
younger, Charles Joseph, was for a time a teacher in 
Goddard Seminary. The deep sorrow of his un- 
timely death that followed that of his father was 
never permitted to dim the outward glow of his 
mother’s spirit. The elder son, Frederic Elmer 
Snow, is honored in Boston’s legal circles. He and 
his family remain to reverence the memory of this 
good mother. 

The funeral was held at her home on Jan. 27. 
Rev. Crawford O. Smith of Beacon Church, with 
which Mrs. Snow had affiliated herself as a parish- 
loner, read appropriate selections from the Holy 
Scriptures. The prayers and tender words of comfort 
and esteem were given by a friend of many years, 
Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Canton, Mass. 
The body was laid beside that of her husband in 
Forest Hills Cemetery. 

It is difficult to describe Mrs. Snow without 
giving an impression of exaggerated praise of her 
person or character. One sends word from the 
long-ago years telling of her abiding influence as 
“the minister’s wi‘e.’’ Another speaks in reverent 
tone of her radiant spirit and her constant thought- 
fulness for others. Those who had the privilege of 
being with her in recent years emphasize her bravery 
in weakness and her changeless loving-kindness. 
Even the casual acquaintance carried away the 
sense that he had been in the rare presence of a 
gentlewoman. 


Mrs. Eliza E. Treat 


Mrs. Eliza Treat died at her home in Grinnell, Ia., 
Jan. 20, 1930, at the age of ninety-three years. She 
was born at Eastport, Maine, and moved to Grin- 
nell in November, 1874, with her parents, Capt. and 
Mrs. Samuel Buckman, and occupied the old home 
until her death. She was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church of Mitchellville, and Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove was called for the funeral services. § She 


Information Wanted 


Information is desired regarding 
the present address of any member 
of the family of the late Mrs. Caro- 
line Augusta White or Soule, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry B. Soule, 
who died in Glasgow, in or about 
December, 1903. Please communi- 
cate with Messrs. T. & T. Gibson & 
Kennedy, W. S., Falkirk, Scotland, 
on or before March 31, 1930. 


Bgl aS ey te hc 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


was loyalto the faith and work of cur church, and was 
a life member of the Woman’s Universalist Mission- 


ary Association. She leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Ethel Stuart of Grinnell, and a son, Mr. Forest 
Treat, superintendent of the Masonic Sanitarium 
at Bettendorf, Ia. 


pinenum > sHARRY 
f 3 COCHRANE 


Specialist in Church Deco- 
rations is spending the 
winter in Europe studying 
Mural Decoration. Those 
desiring his advice and 
services should address 
him at an early date. On his return he will visit 
all correspondents without placing them under 


any obligation. 
Address 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LBibES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Feb. 15, 1930 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young © 
women with only moderate means of support who ~ 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of © 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including ~ 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 7 

For the Board of Managers, i 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 


Animal 


Rescue 
last year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


LENTEN and EASTER 


: 
: 
; 
| 
: 
: 


COLLECTION DEVICES 


An individual 


offering envelope 
printed in colors. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. 


offering envelope. 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. 


Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. 


Printed in colors. 


a ~ A Ee 


Size 


Offering | 3 5-8x2 3-8 inches. 


Price 
40 cents per 100. 


A spiritual appeal designed 
To be sent out with the Easter 


Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 8 1-2 x 5 1-2 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 


On this device the days of the season of Lent are 


named and in a column provided each day’s offering may be checked. 


Price, $2.00 per 100. 


The ‘‘Chick’’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 


devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. 


Their capacity is 75 


dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are 
a hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar in Dimes’’ collector. 


A successful novelty. 


By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 


as an Easter offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. 


$3.00 per 100. 


Price, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. © 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. ' Boston, Mass. 


| LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE Ory, 
289.291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
3. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
: salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.’’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
sents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make In- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


HAVE YOU HELPED 


In helping the Theolog- 
ical School of St. Law- 
rence University, our 
churches are really help- 
ing themselves. 


No Appeal in forty years. 

400 Ministers Educated. 

Present Endowment In- 
adequate. 


This Campaign for $125,000 will increase 
the Endowment, secure another Professor, 
remodel Fisher Hall, improve the Library, 
provide a Student Loan Fund. Write to 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD, Canton, N. Y. 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. QO. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, & 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


City ambulance surgeon called to city 
ambulance surgeon at 7 o’clock this morn- 
ing to treat a man who smashed a nose 
after practically demolishing his car by 
ramming it in the rear end while in a 
drowsy condition after driving all night 
from New Hampshire in broad daylight 
on Fairfield avenue.—Bridgeport Post. 

* * 

Hubby: “‘Dear, you’ll have to give up 
that idea of a new spring suit this month. 
Money at the bank is awfully low.”’ 

Newlywed: ‘I know you are a good 
business man, honey bunch—but if I were 
you, I’d certainly put our account in a 
bank that had plenty of money.’’—The 
Churchman. 

* * 

Richard: ‘“‘“Mother, am I going to get 
another plate of ice-cream besides this 
one?”’ 

Mother: “‘Why, dear?’’ 

Richard: ‘“‘Because I want to know 
whether to gobble this up or drag it out.’”— 
Christian Hendeavor World. 

* o 

Foreman: ‘‘How is it that although you 
and Rastus started work together, he has 
a bigger pile of dirt than you?’’ 

“Why, boss,’ was the reply, “he’s 
digging a bigger hole.’’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

“What happened to your face?”’ 

“Had a little argument with a fellow 
about driving in traffic.’ 

“Why didn’t you call a cop?”’ 

“He was a cop.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

Roberta (bored): “Well, what shall we 
do this evening?’ 

Robert: ‘‘Let’s think hard—’’ 

“No, let’s do something you can do, 
too.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin 

* * 

There are can-openers on the market 
now so efficient that they will do every- 
thing except say, “It has been so warm 
to-day I thought we would enjoy a cold 
dinner.’’—Life. 

* * 

“T tell you times have changed.”’ 

“You bet. It used to be that when a 
man was run down he took a tonic, now 
he takes an ambulance.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 
OZARK MURDER 
VICTIM DENIES 
HE WAS KILLED 
—Wichita Beacon. 
* * 

Of this total, 204 were determined to be 
from natural causes and 221 occurred in 
the city of Los Angeles.—Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

* * 

“Ephraim has a wide: acquaintance.” 

“Yes, ah saw him wif her las’ night.’’— 
Exchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER | 


Forty Fruitful Years 


~ BY 


Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, Library Trustee 
and Public Servant 


Now being reprinted serially by a leading Sunday newspaper 


a 


The librarian of the Syracuse Public Library is sending the following 
letter to his friends: 


At seventy-two Dr. Frederick W. Betts of Syracuse has 
written the story of his life. It is called ‘Forty Fruitful Years.” 
Many citizens of Syracuse regard Dr. Betts as its leading citi- 
zen. His life is a record of fearless achievement in public service. 
It begins in privation and effort, the record of which is a faithful 
picture of rural life in Central New York, and the escape from 
which is a vivid recital of a man’s struggle against enemies within 
as well as obstacles without. The only public office which this 
public man has ever accepted is that of library trustee. The 
book has frequent glimpses of Dr. Betts’s exalted ideal of the 
function of the public library. But its main purpose is a faith- 
ful, eloquent survey of forty years of unyielding effort to use the 
total of a strong man’s energy and courage in the interest of the 
community: 

Not merely as a member of the organization of which 
Dr. Betts is the head, and not merely as a friend of Dr. Betts, 
who makes no profit out of this book, I take the liberty of recom- 
mending it as a valuable and interesting record. 


Paul M. Paine, Labrarian. 
Syracuse Public Library. 


} 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston,™ Mass. 


Feb. 15, 1930 


